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THE WArcupocG BARKS 


APPY NEW YEAR, and 
Welcome to VIDEO WATCH- 
DOG #9! As the last of our 
single-digit issues, VW #9 
symbolizes the end of our infancy as a publica- 
tion, so howappropriate that we're leaving the 
nursery, so to speak, with an issue devoted to 
fairytale films! (Pure coincidence, of course, 
but we respect coincidences around here.) 

Fairytale films may seem an unusual inter- 
est for a magazine preoccupied with unexpur- 
gated horror, but think about it. Some of the 
best fantasy films of recent years have been 
fairytale-related: RETURN TO OZ (1985), THE 
ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN 
(1989), THE WITCHES (also '89). Looking 
over these titles, one recalls that they had 
other things in common: production difficul- 
ties... editorial meddling... complaints from 
parents and critics that they were “too in- 
tense" for children. For as long as there have 
been Grimm's Fairy Tales, there have been 
adults dedicated to the cause of censoring or 
suppressing them altogether. In fact, Wilhelm 
Grimm himself sponsored the first abridged 
edition! 

Several years ago, Donna and | attended a 
revival of Disneys PINOCCHIO at a local 
repertory theater. A young father brought his 
two little girls to the show, and we smiled as 
they took their seats a few rows ahead of us, 
happy to witness this new generation's intro- 
duction to Uncle Walt. About an hour into the 
picture—during Lampwick's harrowing trans- 
formation into a braying jackass—one of the 
girls became frightened and started to cry. 
Instead of quietly assuring her that everything 
would be allright, that it was only a movie, the 
father panicked, scooped up both kids, and 


carried them screaming up the aisle and out of 
the theater! | found it difficult to concentrate 
on the film after that, troubled that those little 
girls had been deprived of the reassurances 
yet to come: Pinocchio's reunion with 
Gepetto, the granting of his wish to be a real 
boy, and “When You Wish Upon a Star." 

Parents, instinctively shielding their chil- 
dren from apparent dangers, sometimes for- 
get that all great children's films have a dark 
side—whether it's PINOCCHIO or THE WIZ- 
ARD OF OZ or 101 DALMATIANS—and that 
this darkness serves a moral purpose. The first 
time we watch any of these classics as chil- 
dren, andsee aseemingly indomitable Evil de- 
stroyed by challengers of our own young 
proportions, we can't wait to relive the experi- 
ence again; it's a tremendously stabilizing ex- 
perience for a child. Until parents and critics 
and Hollywood studios come to accept this, 
children's films will continue to lag far behind 
the achievements of children's literature. And 
a lot of children—the ones who never open a 
book outside of school—will be all the poorer 
for it. Everywhere else in the world, Nicolas 
Roeg's THE WITCHES ends like Roald Dahl's 
book, with the boy hero adjusting happily to 
life as a mouse. In America, the preview cards 
in Poughkeepsie felt they could improve on 
Dahl, and the ending was reshot. With this in 
mind, is it any wonder that E.B. White's 
STUART LITTLE has never been adapted for the 
screen? If mainstream movie-going America 
knew their children were seeing a movie about 
a woman who gives birth to a mouse, they'd 
have kittens. 

The moral of this story? We hope you enjoy 
this Special Fairy Tales Issue—just don't read 
it in front of your parents! 


€060000000000000000000000000000002090999 9 9 o TiN Lucas 
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United American Video: 
PO Box 7647, 
Charlotte, NC 28241. 


By Tim Lucas 


Additional research by 
Raymond Scholer and 
Alan Upchurch 


VCl/United Home Video: 


6535 East Skelly Drive, 
Tulsa, OK 74145. 


Jeffrey C. Hogue 
Presents: 


A Host of Obscure 
Fairy Tales 


Some of the most obscure 
children's films currently available 
on home video have one thing in 
common: their boxes are embla- 
zoned with the proprietary legend: 
JEFFREY C. HOGUE PRESENTS. If 
the name sounds familiar, you 
may be acquainted with some of 
the low-budget exploitation epics 
Hogue has produced—like Ted V. 
Mikels' WARCAT (1987) or Fred 
Olen Ray's ALIENATOR (1989)— 
or perhaps the miscellaneous 
product handled by his various 
enterprises, like Majestic Interna- 
tional Pictures (Pat Patterson's 
DOCTOR GORE), Mercury Video 
(Brad F. Grinter's BLOOD 
FREAK), or American Entertain- 
ment (SEARCH FOR THE EVIL 
ONE, 1987). But, for every THREE 
ONAMEATHOOK on Hogue's list 
of properties, there is an equal or 
greater number of family films, 
like THE MAGIC CHRISTMAS 
TREE, THE MAGIC LEGEND OF 
THE JUGGLER, or SANTA'S 
CHRISTMAS  ELF (NAMED 
CALVIN). 

The sheer proliferation of chil- 
dren's programming on sell- 
through and budget video labels 
makes it almost impossible to 
identify much of what is out there. 
Behind the mostly uninformative, 
generic packaging of Hogue's 
presentations lurks a veritable 
wonderland of obscure fantasy 
cinema. The most familiar titles in 


his juvenile collection—RUMPEL- 
STILTSKIN and LITTLE RED 
RIDINGHOOD, for example— 
were originally distributed in the 
US by the Florida-based K. Gor- 
don Murray Productions. The ma- 
jority of Hogue's fairy tales, how- 
ever, are Germaryltalian co-pro- 
ductions produced in the 1950's 
by West Germany's Hubert 
Schonger. The Schonger films 
were not released in Arnerica until 
the mid-1960's by Murray's lead- 
ing competitor, Barry Yellin's New 
York-based Childhood Produc- 
tions. Childhood Productions also 
released a number of non-Schon- 
ger curiosities in their day, and 
some of these have also resur- 
faced as part of the Hogue stable. 

When discussing the Schon- 
ger films, it should be mentioned 
that the Childhood Productions 
versions do not reflect their origi- 
nal presentations. As if to admit 
this, the company deleted the 
original cast and technical credits 
from all prints, acknowledging 
only Paul Tripp (the narrator) and 
Anne and Milton DeLugg, who— 
in an attempt to commercialize 
(and Americanize) these charm- 
ing and quaint featurettes—added 
none-too-endearing songs to the 
original music tracks. The 
DeLugg songs were subsequently 
merchandised on extended-play 
singles by RCA/Camden and 
Golden Records, which were more 
fully narrated by Tripp than the 
films themselves. The original 
versions of the Schonger films 
may now be lost; they haven't 
been screened or televised in Ger- 
many for decades, as they arenow 
presumed archaic in style and 
have long since been replaced 
with faster-moving, modern inter- 
pretations. This is unfortunate, 
because the Schonger films were 
sweet, often atmospheric produc- 
tions well worth preserving. 

The majority of Jeffrey 
Hogue's children's film collection 
is available from United American 


Video—a budget label whose LP 
and EP recordings sell for $9.95 to 
$14.95—while others are avail- 
able from the unrelated United 
Home Video, at non-sellthrough 
prices. 

What follows is a random list- 
ing of Hogue's fairytale filns— 
including identifications, produc- 
tion data, and additional informa- 
tion concerning added footage, 
variant editions, and mentions of 
related features available from 
other sources. Because UAV's 
extensive children's video library 
includes many films with identical 
or similar titles, we are providing 
their catalogue numbers to fore- 
Stall the possibility of confusion. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 
UAV 5144 


Walter Janssen proved him- 
self one of Schonger Film's most 
promising stylists with his first ef- 
fort, HANSEL AND GRETEL 
[Hansel und Gretel, 1954]. 
Scripted by Gerhard F. Hummel 
and photographed by Wolf 
Schwan, this is a miniature with 
the power to haunt and charm. 
Unfortunately, Janssen would di- 
rect only one other film for 
Schonger: Rotkappchen (“Little 
Red Cap,” 1954). 

The original score—supple- 
mented here with comparatively 
few DeLugg songs—is by Giu- 
seppe Becce, emphasizing the 
film's otherwise unspoken roots 
as an Italian co-production. Inter- 


ested buyers should be fore- 
warned that UAV also offers 
HANSEL & GRETEL (note the 
ampersand), which is an ani- 
mated version of the tale. Make 
sure you order HANSEL AND 
GRETEL. 


PUSS IN BOOTS 
UAV 5378 


This is Herbert B. Freders- 
dorf's Der gestiefelte Kater 
(1955), and should not be con- 
fused with Roberto Rodriguez’ El 
Gato con Botas (1961), a Mexi- 
can version released here by K. 
Gordon Murray. Judging from the 
available stills from Rodriguez’ 
version, the two films are probably 
much alike, with Fredersdorf's 
having the slight edge in terms of 
technical sophistication. Both 
films were acquired in the mid- 
‘60s by American International 
Television, who may have “re- 
tired” one of the films from circu- 
lation to prevent confusion in tele- 
vision listings. The Fredersdorf 
film was produced by another 
Schonger competitor in the 
jugendfilm sweepstakes, Förster 
Productions. 

Fredersdorf's fairy tales are 
fluffy, lightweight entertainment 
and PUSS IN BOOTS is no excep- 
tion; they take pleasure from flam- 
boyant costumes and silly charac- 
ter names (the villain here is the 
evil magician Never Sober). He 
began directing films with RI- 
valen im Nordmeer (“Rivals in 
the North Sea," 1938) and filmed 
his first fairy tale in 1953, Die 
Prinzessin und der 
Schweinehirt (*The Princess 
and the Swineherd"), which was 
promptly followed by Kénig 
Drosselbart (“King Thrush- 
beard," 1954), an obscure Grimm 
tale about a Princess who loses 
her snooty attitude as her social 
advantages are stripped away. 
Neither of these films has yet sur- 
faced on tape in America. 
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Fredersdorf's most popular fairy 
tale was RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
[Rumpelstilzchen, 1955], which 
is also available from UAV. After 
PUSS IN BOOTS, Fredersdorf 
returned to mature features; his 
last film was Der Siindenbock 
von Spatzenhausen (“The 
Sparrow House Scapegoat,” 
1958). 


SLEEPING BEAUTY 
UAV 6011 


Also released to US theaters 
by Childhood Productions was 
Fritz Genschow's SLEEPING 
BEAUTY [Dornróschen, “Briar 
Rose,” 1955] Genschow pro- 
duced, directed, co-scripted, and 
starred in most of his own films— 
which were produced in direct 
competition with Hubert Schon- 
ger (who apparently never issued 
a telling of this familiar tale). Gen- 
schow's first film was Das 
Madchen mit den Schwefel- 
hélzern (1953), which he fol- 
lowed with Rotkäppchen (‘Little 
Red Cap,” 1953), Hansel und 
Gretel (1954, produced concur- 
rently with Schonger's version), 
and many others. Three of Gen- 
schow's films were released in the 
US by K. Gordon Murray: FRAU 
HOLLY [Frau Holle, 1954], THE 
TABLE, THE DONKEY, AND THE 
STICK [Tischlein Deck Dich, 
1956]—a film notorious in its 
American playdates for its jewel- 
defecating ass [VW 2:23]—and his 
final effort, THE MAGIC LEGEND 
OF THE GOLDEN GOOSE [Die 
Gáànsemagd, 1957]. In SLEEP- 
ING BEAUTY, Genschow appears 
as Prince Charming, while his 
constant co-scenarist Renée Stot- 
brawa assumes the role of the evil 
fairy (a performance deliciously 
dubbed by VW favorite Carolyn de 
Fonseca) who commits Princess 
Briar Rose to a poisoned, century- 
longsleep. Like Hans Fredersdorf, 
Genschow makes use of uncon- 
vincing animal costurnes (here a 
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talking frog) and delights in punc- 
turing the pompous with funny 
names, as with King and Queen 
Bubble and their whining son, 
Prince Suchabore. 

The presence of Ms. de Fon- 
seca's voice on the film indicates 
that SLEEPING BEAUTY was 
dubbed into English in Rome sev- 
eral years after its production, and 
the clumsy imposition of several 
DeLugg songs (especially during 
the baking scenes) was clearly 
engineered, after that, under 
separate circumstances. The film 
was condensed from 82m to 68m 
for its American release, but the 
DeLugg tunes help even the short 
version to outstay its welcome. 
Portions of the film's original score 
(by Hans-Joachim Wunderlich) 
can still be heard, and is of quite a 
different caliber. 


SNOW WHITE 
UAV 5239 


SNOW WHITE  [Schnee- 
wittchen und die Sieben 
Zwerge, ^Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs,” 1955], one of the 
best-made Schonger produc- 


tons, was directed by Erich 
Kobler, who pays close attention 
to the psychological underpin- 
nings of the tale. The film did not 
receive a stateside release until its 
distribution by Childhood Produc- 
tions in 1965. Four DeLugg 
songs—including *We Are Seven 
Little Men” and “La La La”—were 
added to its original patchwork 
Score of upbeat orchestral fare by 
Carl Streuber and atmospheric 
menace by “Franz Muller” (a Ger- 
manicized pseudonym for Italian 
composer Francesco de Masi). 
UAVs SNOW WHITE is the 
only video source for its original 
85m, theatrical version. The film 
was previously issued in altered 
form by the now-defunct 
Canadian label, Interglobal Video. 
Interglobal's version was culled 
from the film's later incarnation as 
an episode of a 1977 TV program 
called HOLIDAY STORYBOOK 
(hosted by American comedian 
Chuck McCann), which presented 
it in abridged form and with new 
narration by McCann. Running 
only 79m, this restructured 
version shows its grounding in the 
timid ‘70s when the Evil Queen 


Director Fritz Genschaw, as Prince Charming, prepares to wake 
Princess Briar Rose (Karin Hardt) in SLEEPING BEAUTY (1955). 


orders the Huntsman to 
“Take Snow White into the woods 
and—!” This censored version 
sounds far more suggestive than 
the missing words “kill her," 
which are finally heard on the UAV 
tape! 

Postscript: In 1965, Childhood 
Productions followed the success- 
ful release of SNOW WHITE with a 
false sequel, THE SEVEN 
DWARFS TO THE RESCUE [Setti 
Nani alla Ricosa, 1950], an Ital- 
iar/French co-production pro- 
duced, written, and directed by 
Paolo Tamburella. Though not a 
UAV title, this entertaining and 
picturesque oddity is available on 
video from Sinister Cinema, P.O. 
Box 4369, Medford, OR 97501- 
0168 ($19.00 ppd). 


SNOW WHITE 
AND ROSE RED 


UAV 5224 


Also directed by Erich Kobler is 
SNOW WHITE AND ROSE RED 
[Schneeweisschen und Ros- 
enrot], which is not a sequel to 
Koblers SNOW WHITE. This is a 
short (55m) but highly entertain- 
ing Schonger title in which two 
rural mádchens (Rosemarie See- 
hofer and Ursula Herion) run per- 
petually afoul of a menacing, red- 
bearded dwarf and befriend a 
dancing bear—who turns out to 
be the dwarf-accursed Prince 
Charming. (The bear costurne is a 
leftover prop from the Princess' 
run through the forest in SNOW 
WHITE!) 

Don Willis’ reference books 
mistakenly identify this film with 
the credits of SNOW WHITE. The 
UAV tape contains no technical 
credits whatsoever. Like SNOW 
WHITE, the film was scripted by 
Konrad Lustig and Walter 
Oehmichen (who earlier directed 
two Schonger films of his own, 
most famously THE GOLDEN 
GOOSE [Die Goldene Gans, 
1953] and photographed by 


The ungrateful, greedy dwarf of Erich Kobler's 
SNOW WHITE AND ROSE RED (1955). 


Wolfgang Schwan. The sound- 
track is especially weird; in addi- 
tion to DeLugg compositions like 
*Dancing Bear" (*A dancing 
bear, a dancing bear/He's a reg-u- 
lar Fred Astaire...”), there is a 
good deal of weird, unorthodox, 
incidental music by Oskar Sala, 
who later would contribute eerily 
avant garde scores to such Bryan 
Edgar Wallace thrillers as THE 
STRANGLER OF BLACKMOOR 
CASTLE [Der Wurger von 
Schloss Blackmoor, 1963]. 
Alas, it isn’t likely that much of 
Sala’s work was included on the 
domestic soundtrack release on 
RCA Camden Records. 

Kobler followed SNOW WHITE 
AND ROSE RED with two other 
fairytale films for Schonger: THE 
SHOEMAKER AND THE ELVES 


[Die Heinzelmaennchen, “The 
Little People,” 1956] and Rue- 
bezahl, der Herr der Berge 
(*Ruebezahl, the Man of the 
Mountain," 1957), both of which 
were co-written by Kobler and 
Konrad Lustig. The former film 
was originally presented here by 
K. Gordon Murray, but the latter 
was never distributed in the United 
States. 


ALADDIN AND HIS 
MAGIC LAMP 


United Home Video, $39.95 


This film is mistakenly identi- 
fied in some video reference 
guides as an animated film. In 
fact, itis a 1967 live-action Soviet/ 
Gorki production, directed by B. 
Rytsarev. An enjoyable film with 
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K. GORDON MURRAY 


Presents 


MATINEE 
ONLY! Meet the Wicked Wolf and his 
bashful partner-in-crime 
the Love- Struck Skunk! 


4 New, Happy Songs! 
"LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD” 
"THE WOODCUTTER' SONG” 
"WHAT A SAD PARTY THIS I5" 
"THE SKUNK'S SERENADE" 


marvelous special effects and a 
convincing Arabian atmosphere, 
Rytsarev's film was the only Rus- 
sian film ever released—*In Story- 
book Color!"—by Childhood Pro- 
ductions. Filmed in a wide 
anamorphic process, ALADDIN 
AND HIS MAGIC LAMP is consid- 
erably cropped for video; Corinth 
Films distributes a 35mm print, 
but has no plans at present to re- 
lease this version on video. The 
film was originally released by 
United Home Video with 3m of 
shot-on-video wraparound foot- 
age, produced by Hogue and di- 
rected by Elston Leonard, but 
United has subsequently deleted 
this material. 


K. Gordon Murray 
Productions 


LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD 
UAV 5377 


With all the German titles sur- 
rounding it on the UAV list, one 
might reasonably suspect LITTLE 
RED RIDINGHOOD to be Fritz 
Genschow's telling of the story, 
Rottkáppchen (1953), or per- 
haps Walter Janssen's second 
and final film for Schonger, 
Rotkappchen (1954). While 
Janssen's handling of the story's 
macabre moments would invite 
curiosity, Genschow's version 
reportedly took the most unique 
approach: it starred the director 
(as himself) and embedded the 
fairy tale as an extended color 
dream sequence in a BEW *real- 
istic" storyline about the dangers 
of traffic to children! 

UAV's version turns out to be 
neither of these; LITTLE RED 
RIDINGHOOD is Roberto 
Rodriguez' La Caperucita Roja 
(1959), a Mexican feature origi- 
nally released here by K. Gordon 
Murray. Rodriguez’ film—infa- 


mous for flanking the Big Bad 
Wolf (El Lobo Feroz) with mal- 
odorous cohort Stinky the Skunk 
(El Zorillo)—was popular with 
audiences and resulted in three 
sequels: LITTLE RED RIDING 
HOOD AND HER FRIENDS 
[Caperucita y sus Tres 
Amigos, “Little Riding Hood and 
her Three Friends," 1959], 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD AND 
THE MONSTERS [Caperucita y 
Pulgarcito contra los Mon- 
struos, "Little Riding Hood and 
Thumbelina vs. the Monsters," 
1960], and THE QUEEN'S 
SWORDSMEN [Los Espadach- 
ines de la Reina, 1962], all 
helmed by Rodriguez. 
Consumers should be warned 
that UAV also offers an animated 
version called LITTLE RED RID- 
ING HOOD (note the separation of 
the noun), which you don't want. 


If you visit the right domestic 
Spanish-language video stores, 
you might find—albeit not from 
UAV—the first of Rodriguez’ 
sequels, Caperucita y sus Tres 
Amigos (1962). This beautifully 
photographed film is superior to 
the first in many ways but, seeing 
these characters interact in their 
native language, the viewer re- 
sponds to them more favorably 
than to their redubbed Murray 
incarnations. 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN 


UAV 5376 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN is an- 
other Interglobal alumnus on 


UAV. Rumpelstilzchen (as the 
onscreen title is spelled) contains 
no technical credits on its domes- 
tic prints, but is a 1955 West 
German picture, directed by Her- 


bert B. Fredersdorf for Fórster 
Productions. 

Fredersdorfs Rumpelstil- 
zchen, which features no on- 
Screen credits in its American ver- 
sion, stars Werner Krüger, Liane 
Croon, Wilhelm Grothe, Günter 
Hertel, and Harry Wüstenhagen. It 
was cut from its original 80m run- 
ning time for US release. A com- 
petitive version was produced by 
DEFA Film in 1959, directed by 
Christoph Engel. 

Unfortunately, CIAV's scratchy 
and faded RUMPELSTILTSKIN is 
less attractive than the earlier In- 
terglobal transfer. Though Inter- 
globalis no longer in business, un- 
sold copies of RUMPEL- 
STILTSKIN might still be found on 
the budget video shelves of K- 
Mart, Woolworth's, and other 
chain stores. 


El Zorillo (“Stinky the Skunk"), El Lobo Feroz (“The Big Bad Wolf"), and a little cavegirl 
find God in their fourth and final film together, THE QUEEN'S SWORDSMEN (1962). 


The Princess (Liane Croon), wanting to weave gold, works out a terrible trade 
with the title character of Herbert B. Fredersdorf's RUMPELSTILTSKIN (1955). 


Russian 
Fairy Tales 


THE SNOW QUEEN 
UAV 5223 


In addition to the Childhood 
and K. Gordon Murray Produc- 
tions, Jeffrey C. Hogue has ush- 
ered many other juvenile curiosi- 
ties onto tape, including the best 
available versions of several Rus- 
sian titles. Perhaps the best known 
of these is THE SNOW QUEEN 
(1959), a Universal International 
release which composites live- 
action introductory footage fea- 
turing Art Linkletter (hosting a 
captive Christmas audience of 
neighborhood children), Ameri- 
can-made animated footage 
supervised by Dave Fleischer, and 
most of Lev Atamanov's award- 
winning Soviet animated feature 
Snezhnaya Kovoleva (“The 
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Snow Queen,” 1957)—dubbed 
into English by the likes of Sandra 
Dee, Tommy Kirk, June Foray, 
and Paul Frees. UAVs SNOW 
QUEEN features exquisite color 
but, unfortunately, appears to ex- 
ist only in the EP mode and may 
track poorly on some VCR's. 


THE MAGIC WEAVER 
UAV 5141 


This film—originally released 
by Allied Artists—is Aleksandr 
Rou's Mariya-Iskusnitsa (“Ma- 
tia the Seamstress,” 1960). Rou, 
whose feature career spanned 
from Po Shchuchjemu Velenyu 
(“As If By Magic," 1938) to 
Zolotye Roga (“Golden Horns, 
1972), was the most beloved of all 
Russian film fantasists, an essen- 
tially juvenile filmmaker whose 
popularity eclipsed even that of 
the more ambitious Aleksandr 
Ptushko. 


PINOCCHIO 
UAV 5465 


This UAV release is not a 
Jeffrey Hogue presentation, but it 
surely belongs in any discussion of 
unusual Russian children's films. 
We have been unsuccessful in our 
attempts to identify this produc- 
tion, but its plot has less to do with 
Disney's classic or Collodi's novel 
than with Aleksandr Ptushko's 
classic puppet film Zolotoy 
Klyuchik (*The Golden Key," 
1938)! (Ptushko's film was based 
on a retelling of the story by 
Aleksey N. Tolstoy.) The original 
Russian title of this film, therefore, 
is either Zolotoy Klyuchik or 
Priklyuchenlya Buratino 
(*The Adventures of Buratino,” 
that being the Russian name for 
the Pinocchio character). The 
onscreen title is THE NEW ADVEN- 
TURES OF PINOCCHIO, though 
this and all other screen credits are 


Nastenka (Natalya Sedykh) faints at the sight of her bear-headed beloved, Ivan (Eduard Izotov), in 
Aleksandr Rou's enchanting JACK FROST (1965)—on tape as MAGICAL WONDERLAND. 


simply superimposed over a mon- 
tage of scenes with title-generat- 
ing equipment. 

This 50m featurette—which 
appears to have been produced in 
the 1960's—is exquisitely ani- 
mated, containing sequences of 
such impressive dimensional 
detail that it virtually predicts the 
look of the computer-animated 
sequences of such contemporary 
Disney productions as THE 
GREAT MOUSE DETECTIVE and 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. The 
videoburn credits read: Vídeo As- 
sociates & The Entertainment 
Channel present a Five Star 
International release. The 
dubbing is repulsive, but so crisp 
that it may have been recorded 
within the last decade (as 
indicated by one obese character 
who is voiced a la Marlon 
Brando); the work is credited to 
Sound International Corporation 
of Miami, Florida. 


A few other significant Russian 
fantasies are available under the 
Hogue banner from VCl/nited. 
Perhaps the most important of 
these is Aleksandr Ptushko's epic 
THE SWORD AND THE DRAGON 
[Ilya Muromets, 1956] ($59.95), 
discussed elsewhere in this issue 
atgreater length. In addition to the 
aforementioned ALADDIN AND 
HIS MAGIC LAMP, there is also: 


MAGICAL WONDERLAND 
United Home Video, $39.95 


This is a retitled version of Al- 
exander Rou's exquisite, award- 
winning JACK FROST [Mo- 
rozko, 1965]. As far as variants of 
this title are concerned, the details 
are rather complicated. The 
Corinth Films version of JACK 
FROST—unavailable from Cor- 


inth Video, but occasionally 
shown on the USA Cable Net- 
work—has the crispest, most 
beautiful picture resolution of all 
available transfers, but is lacking 
the opening footage of the peas- 
ant woman at the window, who in 
fact was used to introduce Rou's 
last several features; Corinth also 
cuts short the film's astonishing 
final shot (an invisible backwards 
dolly along an endless table at the 
wedding feast) with a freeze-frame 
and “They All Lived Happily Ever 
After.” These details are likewise 
missing from MAGICAL WON- 
DERLAND, replaced and/or cur- 
tailed by another 3m Hogue-pro- 
duced wraparound; this one un- 
folds on the 19th Century Ameri- 
can prairie, as a bratty little 
farmgirl is told the story by her 
kindly mother, who uses the pun- 
ishedsibling rivalry of Rou's film as 
a warning to improve her relation- 
ship with her younger sister. As 
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with SWORD AND THE DRAGON, 
copies of MAGICAL WONDER- 
LAND have recently begun turning 
up on United without the wrap- 
arounds, with the peasant woman 
and wedding feast footage intact. 


Jeffrey C. Hogue's impressive 
children's catalogue is by no 
means exhausted. Waiting in the 
wings for eventual video release is 
Fritz Genschows THE MAGIC 
LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN 
GOOSE [Die Gansemagd, 
1957], not to be confused with 
Walter Oehmichen's B&W adap- 
tation for Schonger, Die Gold- 
ene Gans (1954). This color fea- 
ture was theatrically released in 
the U.S. by K. Gordon Murray. 

Even more tantalizing is THE 
WONDERFUL LAND OF OZ 
(1969), a Childhood Production 
directed by low-budget nudie king 
Barry Mahon! This faithful, if 
abbreviated, adaptation of L. 
Frank Baum's 1904 sequel THE 
MARVELOUS LAND OF CZ stars 
Mahon's own son Channy as 
“Tip,” a young boy whose body 
imprisons the amnesiac Ozma, 
Queen of Oz. The film starts out as 
a musical, but soon gives up. 
Amazingly, Mahon manages to 
cram a few musical numbers, a 
ferninist revolt (the soldiers are 
miniskirted), and his son's sexual 
transformation and coronation 
into less than an hour of screen 
time. The whirlwnd may be 
strangely soporific, but one has to 
admit that the film accomplishes 
what it sets out to do. It also fea- 
tures a number of Baurn charac- 
ters—Mombi the witch, Jack 
Pumpkinhead, and the Gump— 
supposedly *introduced" in Wal- 
ter Murch's big-budgeted Disney 
production, RETURN TO OZ 
(1985), which was adapted from 
the same source material. 
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DARK ANGEL (Pioneer Japan 
PILF-7080, Y4,841) is a Vista- 
Vision (1.85: 1) laserdisc press- 
ing of Craig R. Baxleys 1 
COME IN PEACE (1990) with 
Dolph Lundgren. The film is 
available domestically from 
Media/CBS Fox. 


FEMALE PLASMA SUCKERS 
(Lettuce Entertain You, 
$39.95) is Ted V. Mikels' 
BLOOD ORGY OF THE SHE 
DEVILS. 


HOMEGEIST (AIR Video, $N/A) is 
better-known as BOARDING 
HOUSE (1982), an early di- 
rect-to-video time-waster that 
boasts of being “Filmed in 
HorrorVision!”... in other 
words, “Shot on Ordinary 
Videotape!” Directed by John 
Wintergate, and we'll never let 
him forget it. Previously re- 
leased by Paragon Video. 


INNOCENTS FROM HELL (label 
unknown) is a retitling of MPI's 
SISTERS OF SATAN [La 
Monache di Sant’Arch- 
angelo, *The Monastics of St. 
Michael's," 1973], an Italian 
film about demonic posses- 
sion in a nunnery, directed by 
“Paolo Domenici"—a pseu- 
donym for peplum specialist 
Domenico Paolella. The box 
credits Claudia [sic] Brook, 
David Silva, Ann [sic] Hey- 
wood, and Ornella Muti—a 
listing that combines the stars 
of Paolella's film (Anne Hey- 
wood and Muti) with those of 
Juan Lopez Moctezuma's 
Mexican film — Alucarda 
(1975)—which was previously 
available on video in Canada 
as... INNOCENTS FROM 
HELL! The star of Mocte- 


zuma's film is Claudio Brook, 
who played Jesus Christ in 
Luis Bufiuel's SIMON OF THE 
DESERT [Simón del Desi- 
erto, 1965]. Pictured on the 
box, of all things, is a red-tinted 
photo of Yvette Rees from Don 
Sharp's WITCHCRAFT (1964) 
and a color rear-view shot of a 
topless model wearing a bikini 
thong! 


LOVE AND DEATH IN SAIGON 
(Pioneer Japan PILF-1282, 
¥7,519) is Tsui Hark's A BET- 
TER TOMORROW Ill. The 
original title does appear on 
the back cover of this laserdisc 
pressing. The disc is in Can- 
tonese with Japanese 
subtitles. 


SALUTE OF THE JUGGLER (Pio- 
neer Japan PILF-1102, 
¥4,841) should not be con- 
fused with Robert Butler's sus- 
pense film NIGHT OF THE 
JUGGLER, starring James 
Brolin; it is actually David 
Peoples’ BLOOD OF HEROES 
(1989) with Rutger Hauer and 
Joan Chen. This import laser- 
disc runs 104m—12m longer 
than the 92m US version dis- 
tributed by HBO Video and 
Image Entertainment. 


THE SENSUOUS WIFE (Private 
Screenings, $29.95) is 
Joseph F. Robertson's MRS. 
STONE'S THING, notable for 
the supporting role of the 
barely-pseudonymous “Ed 
Woods” as a transvestite, a 
once-serious mission for the 
angora-loving writer-actor- 
director, played here strictly 
for laughs. 


[Thanks to Donald Farmer, 
Charles Kilgore, Don May 
and John Thonen.] D^] 


Video Around the World ) 


Sects and 
Buttered 
Popcorn 


Graf Haufen (Germany), Erik Sulev (Asian) and The Video Watchdog (USA/Japan) 


USA 


THE BLACK ABBOT 
1963, Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 


When Mr. Smooth (delightful 
name!) is murdered by a black- 
cloaked figure in Lord Chelford's 
abbey, Inspector Puddler traces 
the crime's roots to a family 
legend of hidden treasure. Der 
Schwarze Abt, based on Edgar 
Wallace's 1927 novel, was the first 
of only two Rialto Film produc- 
tions directed by Franz Josef Gott- 
lieb, the last being THE CURSE 
OF THE HIDDEN VAULT [Die 
Gruft mit dem Ratselschloss, 
1964]; he and gifted cameraman 
Richard Angst did most of their 
work for CCC's series of (EW's 
son) Bryan Edgar Wallace adapta- 
tions, starting with the uncanny 
THE PHANTOM OF SOHO [Das 
Phantom von Soho, 1963|]— 
also available from Sinister Cin- 
ema. Though an outstanding styl- 
ist of the so-called “krimi” genre 
(so-called for its basis in the tasch- 
enkrimis, or German paperback 
thrillers), Gottlieb's THE BLACK 


ABBOT isn't one of his best efforts; 
i's weighed-down by excessive 
dialogue, and suffers from the ex- 
perimental role-swapping of tradi- 
tional hero Joachim Fuchsberger 
(here a suspect) and traditional 
suspect Charles Regnier (as In- 
spector Puddler, whose charisma 
is flatter than his feet). Rialto's 
Wallace repertory players—Klaus 
Kinski (as Thomas the menacing 
butler), Werner Peters (as Jilder 
the solicitous solicitor), and Eddi 
Arent (as Puddler's foolish cohort 
Horatio Smith)—are in much finer 
fettle. For sorne reason, the film's 
dubbed sound is at least 1s out-of- 
sync for the first 25m, making it 


Closed Captioned 
Digital 

Digital Stereo 

Hi-Fi 

Letterboxed 

No Suggested Retail 
Stereo 

Surround Sound Stereo 
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Jean-Claude Brialy makes no bones about his innocence in THE BURNING COURT (1961). 


impossible to figure out who's 
saying what. Transferred from a 
16mm source; this film was never 
theatrically released in America. 
Preceded by trailers for LAST 
WOMAN ON EARTH (in color!), 
THE FLESH EATERS, and 
CARNIVAL OF SOULS. [Order 
Sinister Cinema titles at PO Box 
4369, Medford, OR 97501-0168; 
to order by telephone, call (503) 
773-6860. VISA and MasterCard 
accepted.] 


THE BURNING COURT 
1961, Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 


A writer and his wife accept the 
hospitality of the Chateau Degrez 
to research the curse placed upon 
the farnily by an 18th Century an- 
cestral witch. Their stay coincides 
with the poisoning of the family 
patriarch, and a series of ghostly 
visitations which awaken the 
wife’s memories of her own child- 


hood as a medium's daughter. 
This supernatural film—an 
English-dubbed version of Julien 
Duviviers La Chambre 
Ardente, based on a novel by 
John Dickson Carr—benefits 
from exquisite photography by 
Roger Fellous, an enchanting 
Georges Auric score, and the 
luminous central presence of Ed- 
ith Scob (best known for her iconic 
roles in Georges Franju's Les 
Yeux sans visage and Judex). 
We would like to recommend this 
pleasingly ambitious film; how- 
ever, at 102m, the 16mm print 
used for this transfer is 6m short of 
the official running time—and 
lim shorter than its original 
French length of 113m. Further- 
more, Sinister's print is extremely 
splicy toward the reel ends, and an 
especially unfortunate splice ob- 
scures the final, ironic words of 
dialogue; without them, the film's 
sting-in-the-tail ending is reduced 


to an excruciating, final frustra- 
tion. If anyone out there knows 
how this film ends, please write! 
Duvivier also helmed the 1936 
remake Le Golem and the classic 
Pepe-le-Moko (1937). This 
French/Italian/West German co- 
production was known in Italy as J 
Peccatori della Foresta Nera 
(*The Sinners of the Black For- 
est"), in Germany as Das Bren- 
nende Gericht, and in England 
as THE CURSE AND THE COF- 
FIN. Generously preceded by trail- 
ers for THE DEVIL'S PARTNER, 
TERROR-CREATURES FROM 
THE GRAVE, BRIDE OF THE 
GORILLA, THE SCREAMING 
SKULL, and SHE DEMONS. 


CYBERPUNK 


1991, Mystic Fire, HF, $29.95 


This introduction to the cul- 
tural “cyberpunk” explosion com- 
bines interesting statements from 
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Kelly Curtis, face-to-face with The Faceless Ones in THE DEVIL'S DAUGHTER, aka THE SECT (1990). 


the unassuming young author 
William Gibson—whose novelistic 
blends of violence, fashion, and 
technology hatched the term— 
with profiles of individuals (some 
anonymous, some annoying) who 
use his inspiration to design 
“virtual reality” systems, or to pi- 
rate corporate-owned data (be- 
cause “Information is Free”), or 
simply to dress with decadent flair. 
(If “Information is Free,” why 
does this tape cost $29.95?) 
Scenes from Katsuhiro Otomo's 
AKIRA (1988) and the testimoni- 
als of Timothy Leary and Living 
Colour's Vernon Reid are also in- 
cluded, suggesting that this phe- 
nomenon isn't at all indebted to 
Gibson's fiction. While some of 
the material contained here is 
definitely eye-opening, director 
Marianne Trench has a habit of 
filtering many of her interviews 
through an eye-abrasive series of 
distortions, digitizations, and dis- 


colorations. If this is meant to 
demonstrate how cyberpunk is 
influencing documentary film, its 
applications may be more limiting 
than she thinks. 


THE DEVIL’S DAUGHTER 


1991, Republic (VHS), HF/S, $89.98 
Image Entertainment (LD), D/HF/S, 
$29.98 


This retitling of Michele Soavi's 
THE SECT [La setta, 1990] may 
give away its climactic punchline, 
but that doesn't prevent it from 
being one of the most consistently 
surprising, disturbing, and dream- 
like films in a long while. Kelly 
Curtis (like Jamie Lee, the daugh- 
ter of Tony Curtis and Janet Leigh) 
plays Miriam, an eccentric, 
schoolteaching spinster in Frank- 
furt, whose chance encounter with 
creepy, parcel-toting Herbert 
Lom—a cardinal member of The 
Faceless Ones, a cult that wor- 


ships “He Who Has No Name”— 
gives her aimless life unexpected 
new meaning. A substantial im- 
provement over Soavi's previous 
film, the visually astonishing THE 
CHURCH [VW 4:14-15], this film 
signals his maturation as a direc- 
tor of actors. Despite being 
saddled with post-sync sound 
recording, Herbert Lom offers one 
of his most vivid performances— 
we believe him when he character- 
izes the narrative's darkest turn as 
a “moment of indescribable joy.” 
Produced and co-scripted by 
Dario Argento—which explains 
some of the plot's howlers, like the 
prologue set in “South Califor- 
nia,” Miriam's great line “I didn't 
know I had a basement; I've only 
lived here eight months,” and the 
preoccupation with noxious 
plumbing, Already one of the most 
gifted visual stylists around, Soavi 
laces the film with homages to 
Franju and Cronenberg, but the 
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Edgar Wallace serves up an order of fried Giacco (Ady Berber) 
in Alfred Vohrer's THE DOOR WITH THE 7 LOCKS (1962). 


pellucid, occult dialogue and 
startling use of animals are en- 
tirely new, effective, and his own. 
The film's imagination fumbles 
only twice, when the radio identi- 
fies an early stabbing victim as 
“Mary Crane” (that type of refer- 
ence is really beneath Argento and 
Soavi), and also the last 15m or 
so, which try to explain and resolve 
Miriam's long, strange trip—and 
recall the axiom that journeys are 
sometimes better than arrivals. 
High marks, too, for the most ob- 
sessive use of the color blue since 
Andrzej Zulawski's POSSESSION 
(1981). Soavi appears briefly as a 
magician on TV, and there are 
nice cameos by those Italian 
sleaze veterans, John Morghen 
(as aman with a nasty surprise for 
a pickpocket) and “Dr. Butcher” 
himself, Donald O'Brien. The las- 
erdisc is not yet available, but due 
shortly. 


THE DOOR WITH 7 
LOCKS 


1962, Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 


Director Alfred Vohrer and 
cinematographer Karl Lób—the 
chefs behind the eerie Edgar Wal- 
lace confection THE DEAD EYES 
OF LONDON [Die Toten Augen 
von London, 1960]—reteamed 
for this surprisingly faithful adap- 
tation of one of the Master's best- 
known works, Die Tür mit den 
Sieben Schlóssern. Scotland 
Yard's Inspector Martin (Heinz 
Drache) discovers that a series of 
murders are connected by the 
keys worn around the necks of 
each of the victims. If the revela- 
tion of what's behind the murders 
(and the mysterious multi-locked 
door) is inconsequential, one has 
to admit that the McGuffin itself is 
superbly enticing, and that getting 
to it is good, clean, murderous | 


fun. Most of Rialto Film's Wallace 
repertory players are here: Ady 
Berber is Giacco, the man-moun- 
tain recipient of a gorilla's pituitary 
gland; Werner Peters is the maso- 
chistic husband of icy dominatrix 
Gisela Uhlen, listening to classical 
music in a chair with high heels on 
its four legs(!); Eddi Arent is In- 
spector Holmes who, unlike his 
namesake, labors over deduc- 
tions of the obvious; and Klaus 
Kinski briefly appears as an ill- 
fated neurotic. The film's sense of 
humor is best evidenced in 
Drache's brilliantly redundant ele- 
vator ride with romantic lead 
Sabina Sesselman. Excellent pic- 
ture quality, though the 1.85 main 
title credits—in the original Ger- 
man!—look a bit decapitated. Pre- 
viously filmed in Great Britain as 
CHAMBER OF HORRORS (1940) 
with Leslie Banks and Lilli Palmer 
(also available from Sinister Cin- 
ema). Preceded by a beguilingly 
awful trailer for Fritz Lang's THE 
THOUSAND EYES OF DR. 
MABUSE. 


THE FLESH EATERS 
1963, Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 


If Herschell Gordon Lewis’ 
BLOOD FEAST was the first 
“gore” film, this was the first good 
one. An alcoholic actress, her 
personal assistant, and their heli- 
copter pilot are downed on a se- 
cluded isle by bad weather, where 
a renegade Nazi scientist is using 
ocean life to develop a solvent for 
human flesh. Expertly photo- 
graphed by Carter Davidson and 
tautly edited by Radley Metzger 
(who made his directorial debut 
with THE DIRTY GIRLS the follow- 
ing year), the story is acted with 
conviction by each of the principal 
players, especially Martin Kosleck 
(an alumnus of Universal horror 
films, cast here for his back- 
ground as a recurrent portrayer of 
Josef Goebbels). A menacing and 
volatile atmosphere is sustained 
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throughout this B&W film, in 
which the absence of color man- 
ages to make the proceedings all 
the more horribly real. (The scari- 
est flesh-eating images were par- 
tially achieved by selectively punc- 
turing frames of the original nega- 
tive, resulting in a percolating ani- 
mated effect.) The film was made 
available for 16mm rental and TV 
broadcasts only in a truncated 
version, which was previously re- 
leased by Monterey Home Video. 
Sinister's crisp transfer is struck 
from an original 35mm print and 
reinstates approximately 4m of 
gory highlights (notably an ex- 
tended “Nazi experiment" flash- 
back sequence excerpted in the 
film's own trailer!), and a climactic 
burst of color. This is a major 
rescue of horror film history. 


MANIAC COP 2 


1990, LIVE Entertainment (VHS), 
HF/S/CC, $89.95 

Image Entertainment (LD), 
DISICCILB, $29.95 


Officer Matt Cordell (Robert 
Z'Dar)—an honest cop murdered 
in Sing Sing after attempting to 
expose a corrupt legal system— 
returns to avenge hirnself in this 
enjoyable, well-crafted sequel to 
MANIAC COP (1988). Scripted by 
producer Larry Cohen and di- 
rected by original helmer William 
Lustig, the film stars Robert Davi 
and Claudia Christian as, respec- 
tively, a hardboiled cop and a 
softboiled police psychologist 
thrown together in the wake of 
Cordell's latest rampage. Happily, 
Cohen was able to resist creating a 
romance for these two opposites, 
concentrating instead on the de- 
piction of a convincingly amoral 
world, in which even the hero 
wears a gray hat. Lustig has devel- 
oped a real talent for action se- 
quences over the years—two 
high-speed car scenes in the first 
hour are more exciting than any- 


pictures—and his (and Cohen's) 
sense of irony is always on-target: 
the winning lottery ticket unno- 
ticed on a blood-spattered floor, 
the copy of VARIETY on a young 
stripper's hotel room bed. In the 
most perverse turn of events, the 
undead Cordell is befriended by 
Turkell (Leo Rossi), a self-admit- 
ted *Page 5" killer, a twosome 
amusingly patterned after Frank- 
enstein's Monster and Ygor. (In- 
fortunately, the energetic promise 
of the first hour isn’t quite sus- 
tained in the final third, as Cordell 
pays a lackluster visit to his mur- 
derers in Sing Sing, and Commis- 
sioner Lloyd (BARTON FINK's 
Michael Lerner) confesses his 
wrong-doings rather too readily. 
Well-acted by the entire cast with 
character, sincerity and, best of 
all, a complete lack of self-con- 
sciousness. Didn't they know this 
was a monster movie? Dedicated 
to the memory of Joe “Maniac” 
Spinell. The laserdisc version 
presents the film in its original 
1.85:1 aspect ratio. 


THE SECRET OF THE 
BLACK TRUNK 


1962, Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 


This German krimi—Das 
Geheimnis der Schwarzen 
Koffer—isn't one of Rialto's Edgar 
Wallace adaptations, but rather a 
CCC production based on Bryan 
Wallace's novel DEATH PACKS A 
SUITCASE. At Bishop's Hotel in 
Soho, departing guests find their 
bags mysteriously packed, then 
check-out for good, courtesy of a 
knife-throwing assassin. Inspec- 
tor Finch (Joachim Hansen) in- 
vestigates, flanked by his tourist 
cousin Hector, an Eddi Arent-type 
whose hobby of recording sounds 
is a nuisance until it saves the day. 
Perhaps because of Bryan Wal- 
lace's roots as a film editor and 
screenwriter, CCC's adaptations 
of his work tended to be livelier 


faster and more lurid, but they 
also have far less character. This 
film suffers from lethargic casting, 
but benefits enormously from the 
cinematography of Richard Angst 
(PHANTOM OF SOHO)—to see 
the gleaming, murderous daggers 
on display here is like seeing the 
progenitive gleam in young Dario 
Argento's eye. Director Werner 
Klingler (whose next assignment 
was the remake of Lang's THE 
TESTAMENT OF DR. MABUSE/ 
TERROR OF THE MAD DOCTOR 
[Das Testament des Dr. 
Mabuse, 1962], also available 
from Sinister) fumbles the ball 
only once, during a mid-film ex- 
cursion to FBI Headquarters in 
the United States; there's a por- 
trait of JFK on the wall, despite the 
fact that “London” appears stuck 
in the 1920's when Wallace ruled. 
The image quality of this 16mm 
transfer is occasionally overdark, 
the fault of the source print; this 
film was never theatrically distrib- 
uted in America. In 1970, Jess 
Franco remade this film for CCC 
as Der Tédesracher von Soho 
(*The Avenger of Soho”). Pre- 
ceded with nifty trailers for CARNI- 
VAL OF SOULS and LAST 
WOMAN ON EARTH (in color). 


SEX AND BUTTERED 
POPCORN 


1989, Kit Parker Video, HF, $29.95 


Ned Beatty, wearing a loud 
sportcoat and bowtie, hosts this 
diverting, R-rated, made-for-video 
retrospective, which ogles the 
dawning days of sexploitation cin- 
ema. Among the films unveiled in 
this 70m program are FORBID- 
DEN DAUGHTERS, THE ROAD 
TO RUIN, HOLLYWOOD SCRIPT 
GIRL, MANIAC, SHE SHOULD'A 
SAID NO, BACK TO NATURE and 
Kroger Babb's monumental 
roadshow production, MOM AND 
DAD. None of the latter film's 
controversial birth-of-a-baby foot- 


than Rialto's krimis; they may be | age is used, but raconteur extraor- 


thing in the last few “Dirty Harry” 
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dinaire David F. Friedman recre- 
ates his very best “Elliot Forbes” 
hygiene book pitch, leaving part- 
ner Dan Sonney appropriately in 
awe. The tape is subtitled THE 
STORY OF THE HOLLYWOOD EX- 
PLOITEERS, and is at its most en- 
joyable when Friedman and Son- 
ney reminisce about the golden 
days of their notorious colleagues 
in distribution, The Forty Thieves; 
it's a perfect companion to Fried- 
man's rollicking memoir A YOUTH 
IN BABYLON [VW 6:56-57]. The 
clips are also good and generous 
in number; the production value of 
these little-seen films is often 
startling—in the positive sense. 
Beatty's narration strives to make 
these pictures seem less of a 
social embarrassment than they 
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The Snake takes deadly aim at a squealer in THE SQUEAKER (1963). 


actually were, and the mere spon- 
sorship of this Oscar-and-Emmy- 
nominated actor reinforces this 
attitude of mildly risqué respecta- 
bility. This package was interest- 
ing enough to stand without him. 
[Order from Kit Parker Video, 
Monterey, CA 93940, or call (800) 
538-5838.] 


THE SQUEAKER 
1963, Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 


After THE DOOR WITH 7 
LOCKS, Alfred Vohrer and Karl 
Löb next adapted Edgar Wallace 
with this film, which fell victim to 
some bewildering translation mis- 
haps. Based on Wallace's 1927 
novel THE SQUEALER, THE 
SQUEAKER [Der Zinker, “The 


Biter”] documents—at least in its 
English version—the reign of ter- 
ror of a mysterious criminal 
known as... “The Snake!” Heinz 
Drache returns, this time as In- 
spector Bill Elford, to investigate 
The Snake's involvement in a se- 
ries of jewel heists, which is only 
the surface layer of a baffling, 
multi-tiered plot. As usual, Klaus 
Kinski steals the film as Krishna, 
an animal care specialist shown 
kissing a voluminous python (it's 
kind of hard to tell them apart!). 
This film marks the onset of 
Vohrer and Lób's audacious ex- 
perimentalism within the Wallace 
format; the camera watches 
Sigfried Schürenberg eat a carrot 
from inside his mouth, and we 
later see a man wash his hands 
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from the perspective of the drain. 
These wild techniques reached 
their apotheosis in the gialli of 
Dario Argento, whose films have 
copped many of their best-loved 
notions and set pieces from the 
Wallace films. This one is no ex- 
ception; The Snake's venom- 
firing rod is a miniature version of 
the techno-murder contraption 
seen in CREEPERS [Phenom- 
ena, 1985] and, at one point, a 
character unpredictably cuts-off 
the film's soundtrack by turning 
off his radio (as Argento later did 
with a stereo turntable in TENE- 
BRAE). Sinister's version is de- 
rived from a darkish 16mm TV 
print, which was pre-cropped from 
the film's original “Ultrascope” 
(2.70:1) aspect ratio; the cropped 
image may be oversized and awk- 
wardly composed, but it's the only 
way you'll see this historically 
seminal title in English, as it was 
never released to theaters in the 
(S. Preceded by trailers for 
ASSIGNMENT: OUTER SPACE, 
THE THOUSAND EYES OF DR. 
MABUSE, and GIANT OF 
METROPOLIS. 


THE STRANGE 
COUNTESS 


1961, Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 


Lil Dagover—the first great 
female star of the German fantas- 
tiche cinema, alumnus of the 
great early works of Lang and 
Weine—plays the title role in this 
exceptionally brisk Edgar Wallace 
krimi, originally Die Seltsame 
Gräfin. When a young woman 
(Brigitte Grothum) accepts a posi- 
tion as secretary to the reclusive 
philanthropist, Countess Morlan, 
a number of attempts are made 
on her life. The dashing Michael 
Dawn (Joachim Fuchsberger) 
succeeds in rescuing her on each 
occasion, but can he also save her 
from imprisonment with her long, 


lost mother in the Countess’ sub- 
terranean asylum? Again, Klaus 


Kinski dominates the proceedings 
as an escaped lunatic who terror- 
izes Grothum by telephone (“This 
is the last peaceful night you will 
know on this earth...”), exploding 
automobile, and box of poisoned 
chocolates. The main titles are 
badly mistranslated; director of 
photography Richard Angst is 
credited here with *set design." 
Very good image quality on this 
35mm transfer, with a slight black 
border evident at the top. Director 
Josef von Baky previously filmed 
THE ADVENTURES OF BARON 
MUNCHAUSEN (1943). 


THREE SHORTS BY 
LADISLAS STAREVICH 


1934-59, Festival Films, $31.95 ppd. 


A delightful compendium of 
short films by the Russian expatri- 
ate animator (1892-1965), distin- 
guished by the inclusion of two 
especially rare color efforts. The 
first short is the best and best- 
known: THE MASCOT (1934), 
presented here in a dubbed US 
print retitled PUPPET LOVE. This 
30m fantasy documents the 
dream of a dollmaker's daughter, 
who dreams that her mother's 


Lil Dagover and Joachím Fuchsberger, as pictured on an 
original German playbill for THE STRANGE COUNTESS (1961). 


scams 
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latest creation—a little dog—es- 
capes en route to the doll shop 
with only an orange to sustain 
him, and must keep all manner of 
homeless creatures, reawakened 
bones, and street trash from steal- 
ing it. Our favorite moment is 
when the headless minstrel doll 
finds an onion for a head, and 
celebrates with a serenade that 
brings a tear to his beloved's eye. 
This unique and astonishing film 
is marked byits wealth of imagina- 
tive characters (some glimpsed 
only for an instant), its satisfyingly 
dreamlike accumulation of non 
sequitors, the accomplishrnent of 
its technique, and the pure heart 
that is discernible beneath its 
many grotesqueries. The two 
color shorts—NOSE TO THE 
WIND (Nez-au-Vent, 1958) and 
WINTER CAROUSEL (Carrousel 
Borreal, 1959)—are shorter and 
less ambitious, with Starevich's 
trademark grotesqueness mel- 
lowed to a condition of benign 
strangeness. In NOSE TO THE 
WIND, a bear cub attending 
school with cruel human children 
is set-up for punishment, and told 
to stand in the corner wearing a 
pointed hat labelled “ane” 
(“ass”). He escapes through an 
open window and plays hooky 
with an errant fox and rabbit, get- 
ting drunk and finding friendship. 
It is a total charm. Less winning is 
WINTER CAROUSEL, the anima- 
tor's swan song; this frosty fanta- 
sia of a rabbit and gopher's winter 
diversions is certainly competent, 
buthas almost none of Starevich's 
signature edge. Both color films 
include brief instances of untrans- 
lated French, and were scored by 
Daniel White—a composer most 
frequently employed in later years 
by Jess Franco! A good sampler, 
but some enterprising label out 
there should undertake the defini- 
tive collection of this man's work. 
[Order from: Festival Films, 2841 
Irving Avenue South, Minneapolis 
MN 55408.] 


A CHINESE GHOST 
STORY Ill 


1991, White Dragon, $34.95 ppd. 


Taking place 100 years after 
the previous film, a bumbling 
young monk (Tony Leung from 
John Woo's BULLET IN THE 
HEAD) and his Sifu find them- 
selves outside the haunted Lotus 
Temple, where the tongue-wield- 
ing Tree Devil was banished by 
Swordsman Yan a century ago. 
The Tree Devil has reawakened 
and needs new souls to feed upon. 
Director Ching Siu Tung stages 
the opening scenes incredibly 
well, offering just the right combi- 
nation of mayhem, swordplay 
and humor. The middle section 
sags, however, relying too much 
on new ghostly seductions, pre- 
sented with less freshness than in 
previous installments. (Inexplica- 
bly, Joey Wang returns to the 
series once again to portray yet 
another lookalike for the supple 
spirits in I and II.) But the plot gets 
rolling again when Jacky Cheung 
turns up as an arnoral, spell-cast- 
ing swordsman, joining forces 
with Leung to battle a *Mountain 
Devil," which looks like a temple 
waddling around on legs—with a 
head that pops in and out of its 
window! A Tsui Hark production. 
[Order from White Dragon Video, 
46 Tweedrock Crescent, West 
Hill, Ontario, M1E 4L5 Canada.] 


ISLAND OF FIRE 
1991, White Dragon, $34.95 ppd. 


Tired of massive, year-long 
productions, Jackie Chan loaned 
his services to this bizarre, adult- 
themed film, produced by and 
starring ‘70s Kung Fu star 
(Jimmy) Wang Yu. Starring with 
Chan in this downbeat, violent, 
prison yarn are Samo Hung, Andy 


Lau, Leung Ka-Fai, and a cast of 
hundreds. Leung—assigned to 
investigate reports of an assassi- 
nation squad composed of 
“deceased” inmates—infiltrates a 
prison where the viciousness of 
guards and fellow inmates is un- 
equalled. Hung repeatedly es- 
capes to visit his estranged son, 
while Lau plays a young gang 
leader with a score to settle with 
Chan, who, despite his Kung Fu 
ability, suffers most of the film's 
misfortunes. Wildly uneven, but 
still worth seeing for Chan's 
stereotype-busting performance, 
and an unbelievable ending that 
leaves almost the entire cast either 
dead or dying! 


KING OF CHESS 
1991, White Dragon, $34.95 ppd. 


A drama that leans heavily 
toward fantasy, this intriguing 
film—co-directed by Tsui Hark 
and Yim Ho—is split into two 
halves. The plot jumps back and 
forth between 1967 China (during 
the Cultural Revolution) to con- 
temporary Taipei, where advertis- 
ing man Ching Ling (ROBO- 
FORCE's John Sham) manipu- 
lates a psychic child into compet- 
ing in a televised chess match 
against an acknowledged master 
of the game. The flashbacks— 
directed by Yim—deal with a chess 
master (Leung Ka-Fei) that Ching 
knew during his boyhood in a 
Chinese work camp. Despite 
Tsui's liberal intentions, his mes- 
sage about corrupt business is too 
often undermined by under- 
developed scripting and a ten- 
dency toward goofy humor. Sur- 
prisingly, it is Yim's work that 
cornes across most sincerely and 
effectively, making its points 
without excess or distractions. 
The work camp sequences are 
among the best ever seen in a 
Hong Kong production, delivering 
an effective blend of triumph and 
tragedy. 
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(9 
DAS BILDNIS DER 
DORIANA GRAY 


Lina Romay in one of her few clothed moments in the retitled Jess Franco 
release, MARQUISE DE SADE (1976). 


JUNGFRAUEN REPORT 


(‘Virgin Report”) 
1971, Toppic Video, N/A 


This rare Jess Franco film is a 
very good addition to the German 
series of so-called “Report” 
films—a group of 50-60 German 
exploitation films disguised as sex 
education docu-dramas, begin- 
ning with Schulmádchen Re- 
port 1: Was Eltern Nicht fur 
Móglich Halten (“Schoolgirl 
Report: What Parents Must Strive 
to Prevent," 1970). Franco's con- 
tribution to the series is a mixture 
of Report film and Mondo movie 
themes, combining stock footage 
of jungle settings and older sex 


movies with man-on-the-street 
interviews and staged defloration 
scenes. Howard Vernon and Britt 
Nichols briefly appear in two 
sequences. Jungfrauen Report 
2 was announced but, unfortu- 
nately, never filmed. 


MARQUISE DE SADE 
VFL 69, N/A 


This retitled item is actually 
Jess Franco's Das Bildnis der 
Doriana Gray [“The Portrait of 
Doriana Gray,” 1976], starring 
Lina Romay in the dual role of 
Doriana and her mentally ill twin 
sister. Unable to experience sexual 
pleasure, Doriana grows bored 
and develops a special technique 
that deals to her partners a fatal 
climax. Her psychic link with her 
institutionalized twin allows her 


sibling to “feel” the erotic sensa- 
tions she inflicts on her partners as 
she literally sucks them dry. This is 
a recurring Franco motif, first 
used in THE LOVES OF IRINA aka 
EROTIKILL [Les Avaleuses, 
1973]. As the plot suggests, this 
film consists almost entirely of 
hardcore lesbian and heterosex- 
ual activity. This hard-to-find tape 
has a brilliant quality; the image 
ratio is 1.50:1. 


ROBINSON UND SEINE 
WILDEN SKLAVINNEN 


(“Robinson and His Wild Slaves”) 
1971, Toppic Video, N/A 


Jess Franco, using the 
pseudonym “Frank Hollmann,” 
directed this silly story of a phar- 
macist (Yehuda Barkan) who 
seeks relief from a failed get-rich- 
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x 


Jean Marais prepares to sock his diabolical alter ego in André Hunebelle's FANTOMAS (1964). 


quick scheme by opting out of 
society for life on a deserted 
island. The retreat is not so 
deserted as it seems, however, 
and young Mr. Robinson soon 
finds himself surrounded by nude, 
sex-starved island women. In an 
episode played strictly for laughs, 
he is abducted by cannibals until 
his reputation as a medicine man 
saves him from the menu to 
administer to the inflamed appen- 
dix of their Chief (an unbilled 
Howard Vernon, wearing brown 
greasepaint anda grass skirt!). On 
all counts, the film is very much 
tongue-in-cheek. 
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Japan (LDs) 


BAD TASTE 
1987, NDH-117, HF, Y8,034 


According to its sleeve and 
promotional listings, this pressing 
of Peter Jackson's extra-terrestrial 
splatterfest is reported to run 
99m—6m longer than Magnum 
Video's domestic version. In fact, 
this disc contains no additional 
footage and, apart from the pres- 
ence of Japanese subtitles, is in all 
ways identical to the US release. 


* FANTOMAS 
1964, LBV-1024, HF, ¥7,591 


* FANTOMAS SE 
DECHAINE! 


(*Fantómas Strikes Back! ") 
1965, LBV-1025, HF, Y7,591 


* FANTÓMAS CONTRE 
SCOTLAND YARD 


(‘Fantémas vs. Scotland Yard”) 
1967, LBV-1026, HF/LB, Y7,591 


Introduced in a series of pulp 
novels by Marcel Allain and Pierre 
Souvestre, first published in 1911, 
and first filmed by Louis Feuillade 
in 1914, Fantómas was (and 


remains) France's archetypal 
master of crime and disguise. The 
character was updated for the 
Swinging Sixties in this controver- 
sialtrilogy, directed by André Hun- 
ebelle. Each of the films has 
essentially the same formula, as 
Fantómas (Jean Marais of Coc- 
teau's La Belle et la Béte and 
Orphée) outwits at every turn In- 
spector Juve (Louis de Fufies, 
best known to (IS audiences for 
his 1974 release THE MAD AD- 
VENTURES OF “RABBI” JACOB) 
—in Paris, on the ocean floor, and 
in a remote Scottish castle. At the 
time of their original release, 
French purists railed against 
Hunebelle for ignoring the surreal- 
ist and anarchistic roots of the 
character, in an attempt to emu- 
late the Bond films, which at the 
time were enjoying their greatest 
popularity. True, the surrealist 
aspects are missing, unless one 
counts the hyperbolic gadgetry of 
these films—particularly the final 
one, which ends with Fantómas 
writing “Fin” across the screen 
with the exhaust of his flying 
Citroén— but the spirit of anarchy 
is very much present, as the wily 
Fantómas dons masks of his 
adversaries to disrupt public per- 
ceptions of law and order. (As for 
its debt to Bond, the underwater 
hideout of Fantómas Se 
Dechaine!—easily the weakest of 
the films—actually prefigures the 
sprawling excesses of the Roger 
Moore entries of the 1970's, par- 
ticularly THE SPY WHO LOVED 
ME.) In a clever touch, Marais 
plays the roles of both Fant6mas 
and his reporter adversary Jérôme 
Fandor, though little is done to 
suggest a relationship. All in all, an 
underrated series of entertain- 
ments. Inexplicably, though the 
first and last films were filmed in 
scope, only Fantómas contre 
Scotland Yard is letterboxed on 
disc. The films run 105m, 100m, 
and 102m respectively, and are in 
French with Japanese subtitles. 


HELLBOUND: 
HELLRAISER 2 


1988, G78F-5070, HF/DS, Y8,034 


This pressing contains an ex- 
tra 1m sequence of Kirsty (Ashley 
Lawrence) in Hell, not included in 
the domestic Media Horne Enter- 
tainment transfer, which immedi- 
ately precedes the famous spin- 
ning shot of her scream (as seen in 
the film's domestic trailers). Walk- 
ing along a labyrinthine path, she 
finds a door that opens onto a 
normal-looking room she associ- 
ates with her childhood; a framed 
photograph of her parents is dis- 
played on a breakfront bureau. 
She admires the photo and looks 
yearningly at her mother. After 
taking a short look around the 
room, she finds that Julia (Claire 
Higgins) has replaced her mother 
inthe photo. Suddenly, it begins to 
ripple and a bevy of cockroaches 
burst forth from the frame. 
Roaches crawl forth from behind 
the breakfront, toppling it, and she 
screams. A subsequent shot of 
Lawrence running along a hellish 
path with Imogen Boorman is also 
slightly extended. In English with 
Japanese subtitles. 


STEPHEN KING’S “IT” 


1990, Lorimar NJL-12146, 
HF/DS, Y6,901 


Tommy Lee Wallace's ambi- 
tious, three-hour, made-for-televi- 
sion adaptation of King's best- 
selling doorstopper seems more 
likeable on second, cornmercial- 
free viewing. Seven childhood 
friends are summoned to a home- 
town reunion, reawakening 
memories of their battle 30 years 
earlier with an evil, subterranean 
presence, which has also reawak- 
ened. Tim Curry steals the film as 
Pennywise the Clown, the guise 
used by “It” to attract young vic- 
tims. (“You'll never see me—only 
what your little minds will allow,” 
he chortles, which should brace us 


for It's disappointing unmasking, 
but doesn't.) The film is best when 
documenting the mysterious 
ways in which friendships begin 
and how childhood incidents af- 
fect our adult lives; it's worst when 
striving for surrealism, when char- 
acters flashback to incidents at 
which they were not present, and 
when it stoops to using Motown 
musical interludes for “feel good” 
filler. A second viewing unearths 
some clever foreshadowings of 
It's true nature (including the very 
first words heard in the film!). 
According to the sleeve, this three- 
disc set runs 188m, as opposed to 
the original ABC-TV broadcast 
(which ran 183m), giving rise to 
hopes for a less TV-diluted edition; 
in truth, it's identical to the version 
shown here. A movie like this 
seems tailor-made for chapter 
breaks—allowing the viewer to 
revisit highlights, flashbacks, and 
individual traumas—but they are 
not included. 


TWIN PEAKS 


1989-90, Worldvision Japan 
ASLF-1029, HF/DS/SS, ¥61,800 


We haven't seen it and we 
can't afford it but, for your infor- 
mation: this is a deluxe, 15 disc, 
limited edition boxed set contain- 
ing all 29 episodes of David 
Lynch's acclaimed teleseries, a 
commemorative booklet, and an 
8" LD single *video guide." It 
hurts, doesn't it? The price may 
seem a bit extravagant, but to 
collect the entire series on 
Worldvisions $14.95 domestic 
(non-highgrade) cassettes will 
cost you approximately $450.00 
and tax, and only the first seven 
episodes are presently available. 
Of course, there's no guarantee 
that the entire run will surmount 
the aftertaste of cancellation and 
surface here at all, much less on 
laserdisc. It's your gamble. Avail- 
able Christmas Day, 1991. 
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WIDE HORIZONS 


Mya Muromets (Boris Andreyev) steels himself against Gorynych the three-headed 
dragon in ILYA MUROMETS/THE SWORD AND THE DRAGON (1956/60). 


Aleksandr Plushko prepared the following ar- 
ticle, “Wide Horizons,” for inclusion in a two- 
volume history of Mosfilm Studios, published in 
1959. This memoir concentrates largely on the 
filming of THE SWORD AND THE DRAGON [Ilya 
Muromets, 1956], the first widescreen/stereo- 
Phonic feature film made in the Soviet Union. This 
fascinating document—never before published in 
English—not only affords a rare behind-the-scenes 
glimpse at Ptushko's working methods, but also 
indicates what the film's American admirers are 
missing when they watch the film on home video, 


in an unflattering, pan-and-scanned, redubbed, 
monophonic format. Obviously without intending 
to be, “Wide Horizons” occasionally reads like a 
“Cutting Room Floor” article specifically commis- 
sioned by VIDEO WATCHDOG! 

“Wide Horizons” first appeared as “Shirokiye 
gorizonty” in the book MOSFILM: STATI, PUBLIKAT- 
Sil, IZOBRAZITELNYE MATERIALY—VYPUSK 1 
[*Mosfilm: Articles, Publications, Visual Materi- 
als—Volume One”) (Moscow: “Iskusstvo, " 1959), 
pgs. 127-138. 

—TL 
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The Making of 


Tur GWORD AND THE DRAGON 


By Aleksandr Ptushko 
Translated by Alan Upchurch 


HE MEMBERS of our collective 

have long been united by a common 

passion for the fairytale and fantastic 

film genres, as well as an abiding inter- 

est in those technical innovations 
capable of enriching the expressive capacities of 
fairytale poetics in cinema. This naturally brings a 
certain peculiarity to certain aspects of our creative 
activities. 

While working on Novy Gulliver (“The New 
Gulliver,” 1939), back at the beginning of the sound 
era, | got the idea of making the technology of voice 
recording serve an artistic purpose. The picture was 
a fantasy and thus had many peculiarities; in particu- 
lar, live actors performed side-by-side with puppets 
[stop-motion figures]. We also tried to use sound in 
a new way. In connection with this, a number of 
recording systems with extended treble range were 
invented at Mosfilm, which allowed us to give a 
special characteristic timbre to the puppets’ voices. 

The emergence of color film was accompanied 
by excessive applications of color onscreen. The first 
steps in color cinema were marked by outright 
saturation, which viewers perceived as a profusion of 
loud color. People left the theatre stunned. At times 
it seemed that they were being bombarded from the 
screen by a blizzard of colored confetti! 

Soviet cinema, from the very beginning, saw 
color not as a technical means of reproducing na- 
ture, but as a tool for artistic expression. This was 
also our approach while making the film Kamenny 
Tsvetok (“The Stone Flowei"). It would seem that 
its fairytale aspects would tempt the artist to use the 
most luxurious colors. We recognized this danger 
and sought to avoid it by subordinating the use of 
color to the strictest artistic tasks, deriving the mate- 
rial with which to accomplish them from the works of 
those famous Russian artists, “The Wanderers.” We 
thoroughly studied the devices used by the Wander- 


ers in their paintings, attempting to discover an 
adequate expression of the aesthetic essence of their 
best canvasses on film. All this was done to intensify 
the expressiveness of the fantastic side of the film, 
the literary basis of which was a Ural folk tale. 

Kamenny Tsvetok was the Soviet film indus- 
try's first three-color feature film. By that time, ap- 
proximately 400 color films had been made and 
shown abroad, but all the same Kamenny Tsvetok 
received First Prize at the International Festival at 
Cannes in 1947 as the best color film. This hap- 
pened because we had thoroughly studied the accu- 
mulated experience of world cinema and sought to 
assimilate it, critically, by establishing a new prin- 
ciple as its foundation: the subordination of color in 
film to a specific color scale. 

For me, the main significance of Kamenny 
Tsvetok was that it aroused an interest in our past, 
in the historical roots of our everyday national cul- 
ture. The farther back my workers and | delved into 
our country’s past, the more we encountered its 
beautiful spontaneity and the primeval strength of 
the images of Russian folk poetry. This led us to 
make Sadko—a film about the epic hero of the 12th 
century. Having already finished one picture, we 
were convinced that it was possible to reconstruct 
the images of ancient Russian epics for film. But 
there was still much that worried us. Above all, we 
feared that the persuasiveness and authenticity of 
film language would prove too closely tied to the 
actual everyday factors of life. The apprehension 
arose that this characteristic of cinema might strip 
away the sheer veil of poetry that enveloped the 
historical life of the people represented in the bylina. 
In this sense, Sadko had been less than successful, 
and we knew this very well. We excused ourselves by 
saying that it was difficult for a single film to accom- 
plish such a difficult task. And we took risks. We were 
pressed to do so by the logic of further developing 
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A production painting (by E. Svidetelev and E. Kumankov) of Vasilisa at her loom. 


our creative searches—from Sadko ran a direct 
path to Ilya Muromets (US: THE SWORD AND 
THE DRAGON], a work which drew upon a huge 
wealth of artistic images, an accumulation of many 
centuries of the culture of folk singers and storytell- 
ers, passed on frorn generation to generation, from 
mouth to mouth, the wonderful narrative tradition of 
the Russian people. | believe that Ilya Muromets 
came closer to accomplishing this goal than Sadko. 

If this is indeed the case, one of the mainsprings 
that helped us to achieve our goal was the opportu- 
nity of using the widescreen format. Despite the 
difficulties that unavoidably arose as we familiarized 
ourselves with a different and distant era, the cam- 
eramen F. Provorov and Y. Kun—and also the de- 
signers E. Kumankov, C. Svidetelev, and O. Kruch- 
inina—achieved the look of the film with great skill. 

Nya Muromets was the first feature length, Soviet 
film made for the wide screen. Even lacking the 
requisite practical experience, we understood that 
this was not a mere technical innovation, a technical 
kunststuck [trick] that might lose its significance 
over time. We did not share the opinion that this 
novelty would not take hold, simply because the 
viewer was used to the same cinema he had known 
already for half a century. We saw clearly that the 
wide screen had a great future in cinema. The point, 
it goes without saying, is not that the wide screen 
gives rise to the possibility of filling the frame with a 
great amount of material; what's important is some- 
thing else: in its very essence, the wide screen is 
closer to our natural visual experience of the world. 
We were also captivated by the fact that the wide 
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screen is most capable of perfectly embodying the 
epic vistas of the Russian folk bylina. 

Dealing with widescreen film for the first time, 
which, by then, was no longer a novelty in the West, 
we tried to utilize not only all the benefits, but also to 
study the detriments of what we had seen. And there 
was much that troubled us. We were afraid that, in 
this new form of cinema, the close-up might be 
unusable. It seemed evident that the customary 
frame ratio of 3:4 was better suited for enlarged 
compositions and that the wide screen would force 
us to use only long shots of landscapes and scenery 
and spacious interiors. We feared it would be impos- 
sible to move-in close to an actor, and that would 
mean an inability to penetrate the realm of man’s 
spiritual life and experiences. As a consequence, the 
fear of superficiality arose. We heard such warnings 
at every stage. And still the resulting disquiet could 
not stifle our hopes of surmounting the dangers and 
obstacles inherent in this project. At any rate, it was 
clear that the shape of the screen could not fatally 
affect the basic essence of the idea. 

All our misgivings came to nought. After two 
weeks of shooting test footage, it became clear to us 
that widescreen cinema presented no special diffi- 
culties; on the contrary, in many ways, it liberates the 
director. | can say with confidence: Any director who 
has the occasion to work in widescreen will never 
leave it, for the rich possibilities of mise-en-scéne 
that arise in connection with the widescreen frame 
are truly remarkable. They are incomparable with 
the conditions of standard cinema. All our previous 
experience accustomed us to the fact that it sorne- 
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Ninel Myshkova as Vasilisa, in 


times takes hours to arrange a group of 5 or 6 people 
in a shot. To artistically compose a shot, to insert 
characters within it, is sometimes extrernely difficult. 
But this type of mise-en-scène in a widescreen film 
is much simpler. What's important is that the actors 
are not frozen to one spot; they may move about 
calmly and easily, freely submitting to the emotional 
demands of the scene. As a rule, given the same 
conditions, the compositional virtues of widescreen 
shots are greater than the norm. 

We learned how to use these advantages rather 
quickly. Practice immediately dispelled our fears 
concerning the difficulties with close-ups that we had 
imagined. What had seemed at first glance to be 
superfluous areas of the frame in no way became a 
hindrance compositionally. On the contrary, the 
proper use of the expansiveness of the “fields” 
proved to be a means of tightening the composition. 
Unexpected (and therefore interesting) possibilities 
becarne apparent in the connections between close- 
ups and backgrounds— whether on location or a 
studio set. 


the scene as it appears onscreen. 


As a result of working in widescreen film | was 
filled with the greatest gratitude towards the people 
who first thought of and invented the idea of an- 
amorphic photography. The most special gratitude 
is due its inventor, Henri Crétien, who first proposed 
an anamorphic system for shooting films more than 
a quarter of a century ago. It was quite unjustly 
forgotten, and is one example of the crude underes- 
timation of the technological innovations which have 
subsequently enhanced the cinema's breadth of 
expression. 

All these general considerations can be fully 
corroborated by specific examples from our work. 
By what means other than widescreen cinema can 
one achieve the full impact of such shots as—for 
example—an ice floe, boundless fields in bloom, 
meadows, mountainous landscapes, wide rivers? 
These examples alone attest to how much this film 
would forfeit, had it been shot in a standard ratio, 
how narrow its epic background would become. It 
would immediately pale, losing the scope and 
breadth of its view of life. 
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Ilya Muromets leads his army against the Tugars—in widescreen. 


The wide screen enabled us to express the Rus- 
sian people's view of nature with the closest approxi- 
mation of its poetic basis. To do so, we naturally had 
to help nature, to transform it somewhat, to “in- 
habit" it with the signs of the age. We strove to bring 
the landscape closer to our emotional concept of the 
10th century. We hung a sign in our office that read: 
“Remember the signs of the time." This referred to 
the necessity of searching every landscape for signs 
of the period that we imagined artistically. We carted 
fake rocks behind us, boulders of a particular size. 
Oddly shaped trees found in the forest, individually 
selected from among thousands of ordinary ones, 
accompanied us in barrels of water. And yet not one 
of these tricks would have created the epic sweep we 
needed without the wide screen. 

Besides the increased potential for purely com- 
positional solutions, Ilya Muromets introduced 
another remarkable innovation to the Soviet cin- 
ema: stereophonic sound. 

Stereophony of the wide screen is distinguished 
by the fact that the sound is reproduced in the 
auditorium, not from a single source as in the past, 
but from several—with the help of four, six, even 
twenty loudspeakers. Owing to the screen's elon- 
gated shape, it would be unpleasant if an object 
moving from right to left, and then left to right, was 
always heard coming from the same spot. Conse- 
quently, the wide screen is incompatible with mono- 
phonic sound. By placing 3 loudspeakers directly 
behind the wide screen and another 6-8 throughout 
the auditorium (on the right, rear and left), it is 
possible to move the sound according to the direc- 
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tor's intentions, throughout the auditorium. Natu- 
rally, this also gives rise to completely new possibili- 
ties. 

The point of stereophonic sound is far from 
limited to lifelike authenticity (although this condi- 
tion is not unimportant); I'm speaking, rather, of its 
abundant, purely artistic potential for reproducing 
the actor's speech and singing, the music and sound 
effects. Single channel sound has never produced 
such high quality sound as that afforded by three- 
channel recording, which makes the actors’ dia- 
logue three dimensional, much closer to natural 
sound, 

We hear with two ears, we see with two eyes and, 
if we close one ear or one eye, we will not hear or see 
this simulated reality with the same fullness that 
exists in nature. Stereoscopic film cannot be viewed 
with one eye; it's just as impossible to suggest a 
“moving” sound from a single channel source. 
When the same sound is produced from 2 or 3, and 
sometimes even a half-dozen or more loudspeakers, 
then this creates a new, somehow unexpected, inex- 
plicable fascination that strikes the viewer with its 
unique aural quality. In standard cinema when the 
orchestra is recorded, no matter how many micro- 
phones are placed in front of it, however skillfully they 
are arranged by the violin, brass or woodwind 
groups, if the sound is reproduced through only one 
loudspeaker, the orchestral richness is lost. When 
we sit in an opera house or concert hall, we hear the 
orchestra in all the richness of its score, Stereo- 
phonic sound not only permits the same thing in 
cinema, but gives an even more interesting sound to 


A steamship patiently waited out of camera range on the Dnepr River while Ptushko 
filmed this “magic hour” Kiev sequence. 


orchestral music. Depending on the desire of the 
composer, conductor, or sound operator, it is pos- 
sible to strengthen any part of the orchestra by 
switching the microphones on or off in various 
compositions. In this way it is possible, for example, 
to cause the orchestra to sound as if it is coming 
from behind the viewer, and then to hurl the sound 
towards the screen, and so on. 

Naturally, we're discussing a process that must 
be subordinated to a meaningful and aesthetic task, 
and not used as a crude trick that wears out its 
welcome very quickly. It is precisely this sort of 
shortcoming that has marked a number of foreign 
widescreen films. The initial curiosity in such cases 
quickly gives way to weariness from superfluous 
effects that play on the nerves. 

It's a different matter when stereophonic capa- 
bilities are used creatively, when they serve an artistic 
function. Then they can become a source of many 
totally new aesthetic perceptions. To this end, | will 
cite again from my own experience: 

Ilya Muromets rides up to a rock by the roadside. 
He stops. Somewhere from the right a prophetic 
voice calls out: “Go to the right and you'll be rich.” 
llya Muromets turns his head in the direction of the 
sound which is clearly coming somewhere from the 
tight. Then another loud voice is heard from the left: 
“Go to the left and you'll find a bride.” Muromets 
quickly spins to the left. The next exclamation: 
“Continue straight ahead and you'll be killed"—is 
heard from dead center. It seerned that there was 
nothing special in the repositioning of the sound but, 
when we watched this episode shot for a standard 


screen, we saw that all the episode's charm disap- 
peared. All of Muromets' turning became pointless. 

I could cite many such examples. | only want to 
note that in striving to master the new problem of 
stereophonic sound, our sound operators—M. 
Blyakhina and V. Bogdankevich— did not lose them- 
selves in purely technical effects, in overemphasizing 
them; instead, they subordinated them to the pri- 
mary task of telling the film's story through images. 
On the other hand, wherever it seemed expedient 
and necessary for a full artistic effect, we used stereo 
sound widely, especially the fourth track, which al- 
lows the whole auditoriurn to be filled with sounds 
emanating from every corner. 

In the plowing scene, the background noise is a 
“symphony” of chirping birds, as we jokingly called 
it. Itwas on the banks of the Kama, in the richest, still 
virgin forests of the Urals—having set up our micro- 
phone and hidden ourselves until the forest had 
forgotten our presence—that we recorded the actual 
sounds of chirping birds. No sound effect could ever 
equal the fascination and unique beauty with which 
our feathered helpers charmed us. And yet, even a 
recording of their hubbub would have been boring, 
had it cheerlessly emanated from one source. Using 
the screen's 3 loudspeakers and a minimum of 8 
loudspeakers in the auditorium, we saturated the 
space with the voices of birds which seemed to float 
around us from all directions, and it seemed as 
though the nature of dense forests, which imbue the 
spirit of epic tales, filled the auditorium with the 
poetry of its sound. Only stereophonic cinema is 
capable of such a reproduction of life. 
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In any feature film, the musical accompaniment 
plays a tremendously important role, sometimes 
determining the success or failure of the author's 
idea. In Ilya Muromets, a work belonging to the 
epic genre, rich in its great content of heroic pathos, 
the epic speech (the sound of which is not always 
familiar to the modern listener) was sometimes 
unable to fully convey the subtle nuances of the 
image. That's when the composer comes to the aid 
of the author, actor or designer. 

Igor Morozov, a brilliant authority of Russian 
music, coped perfectly with the task that was given 
him. The film's material, the images of nature and 
people of the 10th century, compelled him in his 
basic research to delve deeply into the distant past, 
to study its stylistic structure. Just as an experienced 
paleontologist determines a whole skeleton from a 
single bone, so Igor Morozov, by studying ancient 
forms of musical cornposition, by starting literally 
with the surviving fragments of gray antiquity, wrote 
original music that was devoid of imitation, music 
that blended organically with the visuals, with the 
content of the film. Morozov thereby became, as it 
were, the second author of the film. 

I've recalled these mornents only because they 
provided us the opportunities of enhancing and 
strengthening our filmic interpretation of the theme 
of Ilya Muromets, which deeply interested us in its 
great humanity. It's no accident that Ilya Muromets 
is a beloved folk hero. Almost a full thousand years 
have passed since the first folk song about Ilya was 
composed. Our people have polished his legend for 
a good 900 years, adding more and more colors to 
it. It's unlikely that Ilya Muromets was an historical or 
real person. True, even to this day, one can see in 
Kiev's Pecharskaya Monastery the so-called re- 
mains of Ilya Muromets which, incidentally, belong 
to avery short man. It wasn't this side of the question 
that was important, but the fact that people believed 
in the reality of the image of Ilya Muromets. 

Hundreds of bylini have been written about Ilya 
Muromets. They all basically revolve around the 
same pivot—llya Muromets sat at home for 33 years 
and then was cured of his lameness, rose to his feet, 
and carried out a number of patriotic deeds. These 
individual tales, however, could not by themselves 
serve as material for a film. They would be a series of 
interesting vignettes, lacking dramaturgical 
cohesiveness. To solve this problem was no easy 
matter, but | believe that M. Kochnev's script suc- 
ceeded in doing so. We were also greatly assisted in 
this task by the editor of Mosfilm's script depart- 
ment, l. Rostovtsev. 

Why do people so love Ilya Muromets? Most of all 
because he is a hero who comes from the people. 
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He's the son of peasants. But this isn't the only 
reason he is loved. He embodied the conscience of 
our people, he was an expression of our best aspira- 
tions, hopes and deeds. Ilyais a patriot who loves his 
country immensely and is devoted to it. No personal 
events in his life can sway Ilya from his chosen path. 
Whatever befalls him, whatever rewards are offered 
him, not for one of thern will he trade his service to his 
homeland and to the poor. 

The creators of bylini and their storytellers re- 
garded other nationalities with great sensitivity. Not 
wanting to offend this or that nation by recalling their 
encroachment upon our country, they combined all 
enemies under a single common name—*Tu- 
gars”—attributing to this imaginary people the acts 
and qualities of any enemy that encroaches upon 
Rus’. Thereby the national idea of the bylina is 
devoid of all chauvinistic traits. It comes from the 
fact that every enemy that has invaded Russia was 
and shall be beaten. Thus a belief in the invincibility 
of the Russian people, in their rightness, is combined 
in bylini with the patriotic idea of defending the 
homeland from foreign aggressors. 

These distinguishing marks of folk mentality are 
artistically expressed in the legends of the bogatyrs, 
among which Ilya Muromets occupies one of the 
most important places. llya—as he was envisaged in 
the bylini—is a pure and clear image of a good 
Russian in all his personal and social manifestations. 
To play this kind of role is very difficult. The image of 
the hero is born of a poetic vision of the people, 
lacking the individual traits that provide the artistic 
image with lifelike authenticity. When evaluating an 
actor's work, it is necessary to take into account this 
special system of images, borrowed from the bylini, 
which are characterized by completely unique 
artistic methods of depicting people, settings and 
the era. 

To us—the authors of the film and those who 
participated in its making—it seems that the actors 
B. Andreyev, M. Burkhanov, S. Martinson, N. 
Myshkova and A. Shvorin understood the demands 
of the genre and subordinated their performances to 
this end. Without violating the limits of the genre, 
Boris Andreyev intimately, sincerely and, in a deeply 
human way, expressed the typical Russian national 
character of which the bogatyr Ilya Muromets is a 
figurative and symbolic embodiment. 

The epic scope of the events that were to be 
shown in our film compelled us to rely upon the very 
latest film technology. Naturally this meant, above 
all, the capabilities of the wide screen, but special 
effects were also extrernely important. In our film, 
like never before, model constructions and other 
effects were applied: the countless hordes like 


The reunited Ilya and Vasilisa admire one of the film's many breathtaking, panoramic landscapes. 


locusts, the huge dragon Gorynych, the horses 
standing on their hind legs running “through” the 
enemy, and other similar shots. These tasks were 
brilliantly realized by the special effects cameramen 
A. Renkov, B. Travkin, and the constructor V. 
Smirnov. 

We sometimes attempted to further strengthen 
the material's sense of authenticity by means of the 
special effects. Thus, for example, in order to show 
that Kiev was surrounded by an enemy army, and 
being unable to use a method of shooting that would 
help us show the movement of the hordes, we lit 
simultaneously six thousand fires around the set of 
the Kiev wall. A crowd of six thousand men could not 
be obtained, but a thousand we could get. Each man 
lit five to ten fires—and thus we obtained six thou- 
sand. The people were arranged according to a very 
carefully worked out plan (the topography helped) 
over a space of fifteen kilometers around the set of 
the Kiev wall, which was built in the open outdoors. 
Ten tons of fuel were taken to the main depots and 
sub-depots. In the morning, we started getting ready 
to shoot the scene. Each of the thousand men taken 
across—in boats, some wading, some on foot, some 
in cars—took up their positions which were marked 
by a flag and number. Making the fires from sticks 
and brushwood that had been brought earlier, all the 
participants, at the first radio-transmitted signal, 
doused their bundles with kerosene and, at the 
second signal (the firing of a flare), lit them simulta- 
neously. 

The shooting took place at sunset, at the so- 
called “magic hour.” The shot had to be accom- 


plished in 10 minutes, otherwise thousands of rubles 
would have been wasted for nothing (the shot cost 
110 thousand rubles). Every minute counted—if we 
shot the scene too early, we wouldn't get the effect of 
evening and, if we were too late, the fires would burn 
out before we finished shooting. The scene, more- 
over, was a complicated one, full of dialogue. The set 
stood on a high hill difficult to reach by transport, and 
was lit by a dozen floodlights. 

At the moment everything was ready to shoot, 
there appeared on the Dnepr River below a passen- 
ger steamship. We were faced with catastrophe 
because it would take the steamship no less than 12- 
15 minutes to cross the space that was in the 
widescreen shot, in other words exactly the amount 
of time allocated to the shooting! Taking advantage 
of the fact that we had a powerful, impressive set-up, 
| appealed to the steamship's captain for help. | 
explained that a crew from Mosfilm was on the hill 
shooting an epic film, Ilya Muromets. | said that, if 
he was a true patriot, he would grant my request to 
stay behind the bushes on the bank for 15 minutes, 
even though I knew he risked being reprimanded for 
doing so. The captain saluted and remained behind 
the bushes on the bank—out of camera range—for 
15 minutes. 

These problems are familiar to everyone who 
works in films, and they wouldn't be worth recalling 
except for one circumstance: the wide screen re- 
warded us, showing that our worries, labors, and 
sacrifices were not in vain. 

Its capabilities promise truly wide horizons. 
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Russkaya Fantastika 


HORTLY AFTER completing work on Sadko 
Fart Two (1952), his first film based aa Russian form of oral 
epic known as the bylina, Aleksandr Ptushko began 
By Alan Up chur ch EA on xs even more ambitious project 
about the most popular of all Russian epic heroes: 
Ilya Muromets. Ptushko and his scenarist M. 
Kochnev were faced with the daunting task of as- 
sembling a cohesive, linear narrative from the many 
episodic tales about Ilya at different stages of his life. 
The result, three years in the making, was Ptushko's 
most massive production. 
After many years of brave service to Russia, the 
giant bogatyr Svyatogor (whose name means “Holy 


The Fairytale Landscapes of 


Aleksandr Ptushko 
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llya bids Vasilisa farewell before joining the war against the Tugars. 


Mountain") grows weary and leaves his sword with a 
group of passing pilgrims before turning into stone. 
The pilgrims pledge to pass the sword on to the brav- 
est and boldest of all bogatyrs. In the village of 
Karacharovo, the strong but lame Ilya Muromets sits 
helpless at his window as his townsfolk are attacked 
by the cruel invaders known as the Tugars. The 
Tugars abduct llya's beloved, Vasilisa. Later, the 
pilgrims come to Ilya's house and give him a magic 
potion which cures him of his lameness. Ilya takes 
the sword of Svyatogor and swears to defend his 
country against the hated Tugars. On the way to 
Kiev, where he plans to offer his services to the wise 


and beloved Prince Vladimir, Ilya encounters the 
dreaded Nightingale the Robber (called *The Wind 
Demon" in the American version), whose loud and 
powerful whistling has claimed many Russian lives. 
llya captures the Nightingale and presents him as a 
gift to Prince Vladimir. In Kiev, two other famous 
bogatyrs, Alyosha Popovich and Dobrynya Nikitich, 
join forces with Ilya to fight the Tugars. Ilya finds his 
beloved Vasilisa and frees her frorn her captives. He 
takes her as his wife and asks her to name their first 
born Little Falcon. Ilya sets out on adventures and 
his wife is again abducted by the Tugars, this time to 


become the object of desire of Kalin, the evil Tugar 
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Ilya apprehends Nightingale the Robber (“The Wind Demon” in the US version), a special 
makeup effects creation 20 years ahead of its time. 


leader. Because of lies told him by the scheming 
court nobles—who are in league with the Tugars— 
Prince Vladimir believes Ilya to be a traitor and has 
him imprisoned in the palace’s dungeon. Word 
reaches Kalin that Ilya is no longer a threat and he 
decides that the time has come to attack Kiev. He is 
aided by Vasilisa's son, Little Falcon, whom he has 
raised as his own to hate the Russians. As the Tugars 
approach Kiev, Prince Vladimir is convinced of the 
noblemen's treachery and begs llya to defend the 
city. After slaying Gorynych, the three-headed 
dragon set loose by the Tugars, the Russians meet 
their enemy on the field of battle and rout the Tugar 
invaders. Little Falcon is told of his true parentage 
and llya and Vasilisa are reunited. 

Ilya Muromets, completed in 1956, was re- 
leased in America as THE SWORD AND THE 
DRAGON four years later. As with Sadko, the film 
was not only condensed by removing songs and pro- 
tracted dialogues, but the dubbed soundtrack at- 
tempted to disguise the picture's origin by *de- 
Russifying” the names. Thus, for example, 
Svyatogor became “Invinsor,” Vasilisa became 
*Vilia," and Prince Vladimir “Prince Vanda.” 
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Although it contains several sequences reminis- 
cent of Ptushko's best work, Ilya Muromets is 
overall a disappointment after Sadko. One of the 
film's problems is the episodic nature of its script and 
an overabundance of plot lines. Most damaging, 
however, is the portrayal of Ilya himself, who is 
presented as little more than a humorless, ponder- 
ous cardboard figure with none of the wit and exu- 
berance of Sadko. It is hard to be sure whether this 
is due to the casting of Boris Andreyev (who gives an 
uninspiring performance in the title role), or a false 
impression created by the unusually stilted dubbing 
of the American version.! In any case, Ilya's lack of 
*humanness" was identified as a problem as early 
as 1954 at a script conference between Ptushko and 
Kochnev with production officials from Mosfilm and 
the Ministry of Culture. This demand for screen 
characters with greater *humanness" was widely 
discussed in the film press in this period. Even a year 
after Stalin's death, the legacy of repression contin- 
uedto inhibit screen writers who had learned only too 
well how to write one-dimensional heroes with few 
human contradictions. It was only after Krushchev's 
*secret speech" in 1956, in which he condemned 


THE SWORD AND THE DRAGON 


United Home Video, $59.95 
Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 


A LEKSANDR PTUSHKO’S 
Ilya Muromets (1956) was the first 
Soviet film produced with widescreen 
photography and  stereophonic 
sound. When the film was acquired for US re- 
lease in 1960, it was distributed by Valiant Pic- 
tures with some significant changes. The film 
was cut from 95m to 83m, and its painstakingly- 
crafted multi-channel soundtrack was junked 
during the film's hasty redubbing into English. 
The heroic Ilya Muromets was voiced during 
these sessions by Marvin Miller (best-known as 
the voice of Robby the Robot), while the villainous 
Kalin was dubbed by Paul Frees—with a voice 
quite similar to the one he would later give to 
Boris Badenov in Jay Ward's cartoon series THE 
ADVENTURES OF BULLWINKLE! While theatrical 
audiences witnessed the film's original breath- 
taking, panoramic compositions, they have not 
as yet been preserved on home video. Even the 
French video release of this film—Hollywood 
Video's Le géant de la steppe (“The Giant of 
the Steppes”)—is only minimally letterboxed. 

Out of active circulation for years, THE 
SWORD AND THE DRAGON finally resurfaced 
on video circa 1985, as a PD (public domain) title 
sold exclusively through mail-order advertise- 
ments. The tape was taken from a reddish, 
scratchy 16mm print for the deaf, its pre- 
cropped 1.33: 1 image further obscured by cum- 
bersome subtitles! This obsolete release, which 
ran 82m 16s, is no longer available. 

When Jeffrey C. Hogue acquired a far supe- 
rior-looking print (with good color—sans sub- 
titles), he cemented his hold on the material by 
bonding it with 3m of 
original wraparound 
footage, filmed in 1987. 

THE SWORD AND THE 
DRAGON, as released by 
United Home Video, 
begins with Hogue- 
produced footage of a 
young boy admiring a 
horse at a ranch he's vis- 
iting. His father arrives to 


take him to the library, where he must find a 
book for a school report, but he regrets leaving 
the horse. At the library, one book repeatedly 
vies for the boy's attention by falling off the shelf. 
As he begins to read, there is a digital segue into 
Ptushko's footage. The movie is virtually com- 
plete—minus only its original opening and end 
titles—until its end, at which point we rejoin the 
boy, who returns home from the library with a 
new enthusiasm for literature. He is sent to the 
back yard, where his father surprises him with a 
gift horse. The screen credits surrounding this 
impeccable color print lists only the Arnerican 
players appearing in this supplementary foot- 
age. Minus the wraparounds, the Ptushko foot- 
age clocks in at exactly 80m 38s. 

Curiously, virtually intact copies of THE 
SWORD AND THE DRAGON have recently been 
discovered on the United label minus the Hogue 
wraparounds. This version is culled from the 
same colorful source print as the Hogue ver- 
sion; however, at 82m 29s, this is the most 
complete version available in English. United's 
packaging for the two different versions is iden- 
tical, and there is no means of telling the two 
apart short of playing them; “Jeffrey C. Hogue 
Presents" appears prominently on them both. 

Sinister Cinema's recent release of the film is 
only slightly shorter (81m—the result of a splicy 
main title sequence), and the final anamorphic 
images behind its end titles, unlike those on 
United’s transfer, are squeezed. Though 
Sinister's copy is significantly less expensive 
than United's (and less of a gamble, content- 
wise), its color scale ranges unfortunately 

between pale red and 
none at all. 

Sinister Cinema is 
considering having 
their print “color- 
corrected.” Till then, 
United's intact edition 
is the best presently 
available. 
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The malevolent Kalin (Shukur Burkhanov, below) 
revels in the back-breaking pageantry of a 
Tugar celebration (above), 


the “cult of personality” and specifically the cin- 
ema's sugarcoated distortions of Soviet reality 
demanded by Stalin, that a cultural thaw encour- 
aged more complex characterizations in Soviet 
films, 

Problems of characterization aside, Mya 
Muromets allowed Ptushko to experiment with new 
visual techniques. It was the Soviet Union's first 
feature to be made in widescreen (an anamorphic 
process with a 2.5: 1 ratio) and stereophonic sound.” 
Ptushko and his directors of photography—Fyodor 
Provorov and Yuly Kun—took full advantage of the 
new format and composed many shots that ex- 
ploited its wide dimensions. The scenes of sprawling 
landscapes, of opposing armies facing each other 
on clifftops separated by gaping chasms, of sinuous 
rivers winding through expansive plains, succeed in 
conveying a sense of the vastness of the Russian 
steppe. Unfortunately, it is precisely these beautiful 
landscapes that are most seriously compromised by 
the film's presentations on videotape: the atro- 
ciously pan-and-scanned American version, and 
also the slightly (but nowhere near fully) letterboxed 
French version. 

As one might expect, Ilya Muromets has its 
share of special effects scenes that fully exploit what 
Ptushko was fond of calling the “wonders of cin- 
ema.” Especially impressive is its use of mirrors to 
multiply the members of the Tugar army, so that the 
advancing horde is depicted literally as an “ocean of 


men.” Most exciting, however, are the scenes of 
Gorynych, the three-headed fire-breathing dragon— 
a superbly manipulated, giant-sized, automated 
model worthy of Eiji Tsuburaya's best creations for 
Toho. However, considering his early history as a 
stop-motion animator, one can't help regretting that 
Ptushko did not use a stop-motion model for his 
dragon, as Ray Harryhausen would do a few years 
later in the similar Hydra sequence from JASON 
AND THE ARGONAUTS (1963). The set pieces, too, 
are quite impressive, especially those of the cruel 
Kalin whose throne is a round palanquin that sits on 
the backs of kneeling Russian slaves. 

Ptushko's next project, Sampo (1959), though 
not a film-bylina, continued his searches in the 
genre of heroic epos. It was to be a film based on THE 
KALEVALA, the mammoth collection of oral epic 
songs from the eastern Karelia region of Finland 
(and part of what is now the northwestern portion of 
Russia). The songs, which told of magical heroes 
and deeds, were collected and assembled in the 19th 
century by Elias Lonnrott (1804-84) and published in 
their final form in 1849. It is a tremendous work 
comprised of 50 cantos and is considered the na- 
tional epic of the Finns. Such a gargantuan work 
clearly could not be filmed in its entirety, so screen- 
writers Viktor Vitkovich and Grigory Yagdfeld con- 
centrated solely on the seven chapters describing 
the forging and theft of a magical mill called the 
“Sampo.” 


The Dragon 
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In the peaceful land of Kalevala live Lemminkai- 
nen the woodcutter and his beloved Annikki. An- 
nikki's brother, llmarinen, a legendary blacksmith, is 
asked by the town elders to build a Sampo, a fabled 
magic mill that dispenses flour, salt, gold and silver. 
Ilmarinen is unable to oblige because his forge lacks 
the “fire of heaven,” which has been stolen by the evil 
witch Louhi who reigns over Pohjola, the distant 
*kingdom of darkness and evil." Louhi wants the 
Sampo for herself and kidnaps Annikki in order to 
lure Ilmarinen. Lemminkainen and Ilmarinen arrive 
in Pohjola, but are told they must each perform a 
great deed before Annikki will be released. Lern- 
minkainen must plow a field infested with poisonous 
serpents and llmarinen must build Louhi a Sampo. 
Both men perform their tasks and Louhi releases 
Annikki to them. They sail back home to Kalevala, 
but Lemminkainen decides to swim back to Pohjola 
to fetch the Sampo for his own people. Instead, he 
manages to destroy it. Louhi is enraged and steals 
the sun in revenge, plunging Kalevala into perma- 
nent cold and darkness. She also sets loose the 
North Wind which she has imprisoned in a giant bag 
chained to the roof of her cave. The people of 
Kalevala are advised by their wise elder that they 
must forge magic harps in order to win back the sun. 
The men of the village set out for Pohjola with their 
harps, guided by the obliging Northern Lights. Their 
music lulls the witch's men to sleep and she then 
turns to stone. Lemminkainen moves aside the 
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The sorceress Louhi (A. Orochko) holds the Sun itself captive in SAMPO [US: THE DAY 
THE EARTH FROZE, 1959]. In the US version, Orochko is credited as “Ingrid Elhardt!” 


boulder blocking the cave's entrance and releases 
the sun. Light and warmth return to Kalevala and the 
forces of evil threaten them no longer. 

Sampo was made at the height of Krushchev's 
“cultural thaw,” during which closer ties with foreign 
countries were re-established. One result of this 
policy was that a number of films were made in 
collaboration with foreign studios, Though mainly a 
Soviet production, Sampo was co-produced by 
Finland's Suomi-Filmi, which contributed one of the 
film's main actors (Urho Somersalmi as Vainam- 
oinen, the village elder) as well as a few crew 
members and consultants. Some of the film's ex- 
teriors were shot in a national park near Helsinki and 
beyond the arctic circle in the mountain ranges of 
Lapland, but most of the film, and all the interiors, 
were shot in the Mosfilm studios. 

Sampo was a glorious return to the magical 
fantasy that Ptushko had been pressured into play- 
ing down in Ilya Muromets, and is one of his most 
imaginative and likeable works. The film provided 
Ptushko with many opportunities to enrich the 
screen with special effects: there is the Sampo itself, 
aradiant rainbow-hued structure that resembles the 
giant stone flower of Kamenny Tsvetok (“The 
Stone Flower," 1946); the flowers that spring into 
bloom whenever Annikki is near; the shots of model 
ships approaching Pohjola—a dismal, gray, fog 
enshrouded craggy coast. What is most interesting 
is Ptushko's consistent use of animistic images, 
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such as the moaning and doleful winds that the 
wicked Louhi holds imprisoned in giant bags, or the 
weary birch tree that has no time to help Lemminka- 
inen's mother. These animistic images are taken to 
their logical conclusion in what is perhaps the film's 
most impressive effect—the well-travelled road that 
rises up to bemoan its daily trampling, completely 
humanized as a tired old man wearing a shroud. 
Sampo was released in the United States in 
1964 by American International Pictures (through 
an outfit called Renaissance Films) in a 67m version 
titled THE DAY THE EARTH FROZE. As usual, AIP 
couldn't leave well enough alone, and this time 
hacked out almost a full third of the filn—30m 
removed (the Finnish and Russian versions ran 96- 
99m). Also, in the usual pathetic attempt to disguise 
its *iron curtain" origins, the film's pressbook fabri- 
cated fantastic fictional biographies for the cast 
members, virtually all of whom were Soviet actors. 
Thus the pressbook transformed Latvian actor 
Andris Oshin (who plays Lemminkainen) into *Jon 
Powers”—described as a Finno-Swiss ski-lift atten- 
dant—and renationalized Estonian actress Eve Kivi 
(Annikki) as “Nina Anderson”—a half-Finnish, half- 
American beauty queen, figure skater and stamp 
collector! Unfortunately, only the AIP-TV prints ap- 
pear to be available today, so we are left to wonder 
what marvels we are not seeing, or in which ways AIP 
very likely tampered with the dialogue (and plot) 
during the American dubbing. Neither are we able to 
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limarinen (I. Voronov) forges a Sampo, as Lemminkainen (Andris Oshin) looks on. 
In the US version, the actors are credited as “Peter Sorenson” and “Jon Powers!” 


accurately appreciate the beauty of Ptushko's de- 
sign and composition in this, his second widescreen 
film in stereophonic sound. (Intil a fuller version 
becomes available, we must use this as a rough 
Sketch to guess at the richness of Ptushko's finished 
canvas. 

With Sampo, the period of Ptushko's work in 
anonymous folk epics came to an end. Frorn a brief 
article he wrote in the early sixties, it is apparent that 
he now felt an urge to move in new directions: 
*Recently l've often thought of making an ordinary, 
non-fantastic film set in today's real world, with all its 
complexities and problems. Nevertheless, try as | 
might, | have been unable to even temporarily sup- 
press my love for fairytale fantasy. The way out of 
this bind was to find a story that combined the 
present with the fairytale effects that the cinema is 
capable of creating with a tangibility and con- 
creteness beyond that of literature, theatre or paint- 
ing."4 His first effort along these lines was Alye 
Parusa (*Crimson Sails," 1961), an adaptation of a 
story written in 1921 by the Soviet author A.S. Green 
(real name: Aleksandr Grinevsky), who specialized in 
romantic adventure stories. Neither fairy tale nor 
magical fantasy, Alye Parusa explores the myster- 
ies of the imagination and dreams. 

The young girl Assol has been brought up after 
her mother's death by her father, Longren, a former 
sailor and adventurer. Assol and Longren are dis- 
liked and looked on with suspicion by the local 


villagers because they seem unusual and eccentric: 
Longren spends his time making toy ships and Assol 
spends many hours gazing longingly outto sea. One 
of her father's models, a white yacht with crimson 
sails, catches her fancy and she playfully sails it down 
a stream leading to the sea. There a mysterious old 
man takes the toy ship in his hand and prophesies 
that one day a real ship with crimson sails will come 
to carry Assol off to a land of happiness. As the years 
go by, Assol never loses faith in the stranger's words, 
and regularly stares out to sea, daydrearning of the 
awaited yacht. One day, young Arthur Grey meets 
Assol and falls in love with her, enchanted by her 
unusual fanciful dreams. Eventually, a beautiful 
white boat with a red mast does sail into the harbor, 
and Assol finds her dream of a fairytale prince 
realized in the form of Arthur Grey, who takes her into 
his arms. 

It is clear from this synopsis that the film's tone 
was a marked change from Ptushko's three previous 
films. Overt fantasy and the supernatural were re- 
placed by more subtle meditations on the power of 
dreams, hope and faith. Not having seen Alye Pa- 
rusa, | can make no definite statements regarding 
its visual qualities, but itseems safe to speculate that 
the young girl's daydreams provided fertile opportu- 
nities for Ptushko's typically imaginative visual de- 
sign. 

Ptushko returned to the fantastic in his next film, 
Skazka o Poteryannom Vremenl (“A Tale of 
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THE DAY THE 
EARTH FROZE 


Shock Theater Video, $22.50 ppd. 
Order from M. Longley 
2752 N. 60th Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53210 


T HE DAY THE EARTH FROZE— 
the American version of Sampo 
(1959), arguably Ptushko's finest 
work—appears to be available on 
video only in a grainy telecast version sold by 
Shock Theater Video, a Milwaukee-based rnail 
order service. This title (now in the public do- 
main) runs 67m, 2m shy of its official US running 
time... and 32m shy of its original (99m) Russian 
length! 

With no original print available, we can only 
surmise that the bulk of the missing footage is 
musical in nature (the film's end titles offer a 
glimpse of Anniky [“Nina Anderson"/Eve Kivi] 
dancing in a scene not included earlier). Other 


missing scenes may elaborate on the efforts of . 


Lemminkainen (*Jon Powers"/Andris Oshin) to 
destroy the Sampo and make his escape, the 
details of which are vague in dornestic prints. 

Ironically, the voice of Marvin Miller figures 
prominently in THE DAY THE EARTH FROZE, as 
it does in THE SWORD AND THE DRAGON. By 
the time DAY appeared in theaters, Miller had 
found farne as the star of the CBS-TV series THE 
MILLIONAIRE, and was actually given star billing 
in the film's advertisernents... over the names of 
fictitious acting leads *Jon Powers" and *Nina 
Anderson!" (In THE MILLIONAIRE, Miller starred 
as Michael Anthony, the emissary of unseen 
millionaire Beresford Tipton, who instructed 
Anthony each week to present $1,000,000 to a 
different beneficiary. Tipton's face was never 
shown, but his voice was provided by... Paul 
Frees!) Miller is heard—never seen, of course— 
as the greatly condensed film's narrator (and oc- 
casional sense-maker). 

Alas, sense does not always prevail. THE DAY 
THE EARTH FROZE opens with shots of the 
Statues erected in various countries to the 
mernories of the world's great storytellers. We 
are shown the sculpted likenesses of Jacob and 
Wilhelm Grimm in Germany, Hans Christian An- 
dersen in Denmark, and another sculpture of 
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two storytellers beside a lake in Finland—at 
which point Miller identifies the two men as the 
singular Elias Lonnrott, author of THE KALE- 
VALA! (To make matters worse, Lonnrott's distin- 
guished name is misspelled in the film's press- 
book as *Lenrot" and is similarly mispro- 
nounced by Miller.) The soul shudders at what 
less obvious liberties might have been taken with 
language in the rest of Ptushko's film. 

Sampo, like all of Ptushko's later works, was 
filmed in widescreen, but was evidently reformat- 
ted for its US release in Roger Corman's notori- 
ous, non-anamorphic “VistaScope” format. At 
the point, when Lemminkainen dives from a 
homebound ship to destroy the Sampo forged 
for the witch Louhi, there are two cutaway shots 
of torrential waves crashing against a craggy 
shoreline; these images are anamorphically 
squeezed, suggesting that they were filmed in a 
wider ratio than the performance footage. 

Despite its compromised presentation and 
the coarse image quality of Shock Theater's 
transfer, THE DAY THE EARTH FROZE is none- 
theless rewarding viewing and an ideal introduc- 
tion to the splendid work of Aleksandr Ptushko. 
Sinister Cinema expects to release a superior 
transfer of the film in the Fall of 1992. 

—TL 


Louhi discovers Anniki (Eve Kivi) talking to the captive Four Winds, imprisoned in 
giant chained bags. Kivi was known to her American fans as “Nina Anderson,” 
stamp collector extraordinaire! 


Lost Time,” 1964)—but with a difference. Alone 
among his work (excepting the aberrant 1950 non- 
fantasy Tri Vstrechi), this film takes place in pres- 
ent day “reality.” This adaptation of a children's 
fairytale play by Yevgeny Schwartz tells of a band of 
evil wizards who stalk the streets of Moscow in 
pursuit of children who fritter away their free time at 
nothing in particular. As the wizards steal the chil- 
dren's wasted time, they turn into children them- 
selves, while the real children, having “lost” time to 
laziness, turn into old people. Much of the story's 
humor and wit turns on the resulting frustration of 
children who must cope in an incomprehensible 
world of adults, and of elderly people who find 
themselves becoming childlike once again. Despite 
its appealing premise, this film remains Ptushko's 
least-circulated work, and appears not to have been 
shown outside the Soviet Union. 

Ptushko's next project took him back to the 
strictly fairytale world in which he was so comfort- 
able, but one which presented a new problem: the 
translation of the specifics of poetry into the lan- 
guage of film. Skazka o Tsare Saltane (“The Tale 
of Tsar Saltan," 1966) was Ptushko's second adap- 
tation of a poem by Aleksandr Pushkin, his first 
having been the 1937 animated short, Skazka o 


Rybake i Rybke (“The Tale of the Fisherman and 
the Fish”).? 

Tsar Saltan takes as his bride a young girl who 
promises to bear him a son. The day after his 
wedding, the Tsar goes off to war against an arrny of 
monstrous trolls who are laying waste to the land. 
While her husbandis away, the Tsaritsa gives birth to 
their son, Prince Guidon. The Tsaritsa's two sisters, 
who hate her out of spiteful jealousy, conspire with 
the treacherous boyar noblemen against the Tsar- 
itsa and her son. They send false word to Saltan that 
his wife has given birth to “Neither daughter, neither 
sor/Nor of mouse or frog a litter/But some quite 
unheard-of critter.” While Saltan is deep in despair, 
the court intriguers prepare a false document pur- 
portedly from the Tsar, which orders the Tsaritsa 
and Prince to be placed in a sealed barrel and cast 
into the sea. Years pass, the Tsar returns home and 
learns of what has happened to his wife and son. 
Meanwhile the barrel washes ashore on a bare unin- 
habited island. Prince Guidon, who has grown into a 
young man, saves a swan from an attacking bird of 
prey. The swan turns into a beautiful princess who, in 
gratitude, waves her hand and makes a beautiful 
rnagic city materialize. The Prince and Tsaritsa enter 
their city and rnarvel at its wonders: a magic apple 
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N. Kutuzov (the Soviet Barbara Steele?) as the Witch, and two of 
the hellspawn she conjures in the delirious finale of viY (1967). 


tree and a singing squirrel who collects nuts of gold.® 
The Prince is crowned King of the isle and all the 
inhabitants rejoice. Over the years, King Guidon and 
his mother are visited by passing sailors who then 
take on to Tsar Saltan news of the magic city and 
greetings from its sovereign. Each time, however, 
the scheming sisters and boyars plant doubt in 
Saltan's mind and he remains at home. On receiving 
this news a third time, Saltan sails with his men to the 
magic island. Guidon, meanwhile, has taken the 
Swan Princess as his bride. He greets Tsar Saltan 
and shows him the wonders of his city. They enter 
the palace and in tears of joy Saltan recognizes his 
wife the Tsaritsa and realizes Guidon is his son. The 
schemers are exposed and the reunited royal family 
rejoice. 

Ptushko's film is a more or less faithful adapta- 
tion of Pushkin's tale in verse. The area where it most 
succeeds is one shared by both works—the evoca- 
tion of a fairytale landscape. Pushkin achieves this 
through the music of language—the laconic selec- 
tion of rhyme, rhythm and repetition—which casts 
an incantatory spell on the reader. Ptushko's tools 
are more visual; he relies on beautiful matte paint- 
ings and miniatures to produce the same sensa- 
tions. Here Ptushko is at his best. Sadly, there are 
other aspects of the film that are not as successful. 
Forernost is the problem of transposing verse into 
dramatic speech in film. Ptushko surprisingly seems 
to have made little effort to work out this problem 
(though I'm not so sure this question has ever been 
worked out by anyone). His worst error was to 
change the tone in which the tale is spun, one that 
differs quite significantly from Pushkin's. For the first 
time, Ptushko doesn't play fair; he mocks the 
fairytale form. The portrayal of Tsar Saltan as a 
lame-brained buffoon (in Pushkin he is presented 
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with no such irony); the ludicrous pygmy trolls faced 
by Saltan's army (in Pushkin there is no description 
of the foe at all, much less as subhuman!); and the 
Tsar's despair, treated in a most hyperbolic fashion, 
spreading like a sneeze from Tsar to soldier to 
statues of stone—all these touches are Ptushko's 
invention. At least one Soviet critic saw in Ptushko's 
additions a lack of respect for his source material, 
and was outraged by this tampering with Pushkin's 
verse. The impression left by Skazka o Tsare 
Saltane is one of aesthetic betrayal and, at least on 
this count, the film rates as one of Ptushko's few 
failures. 

The following year, Ptushko returned to a role he 
had not played since the 1940's: special effects 
supervisor of another director's work. The film was a 
color version of Nikolay Gogol's story, *Viy," which 
was purportedly based on a Ukrainian legend 
(though this has never been verified). Viy (1967) 
describes the terrible ordeals of Khoma, a young 
seminary student in Kiev, who, on his way home for 
the holidays, is offered shelter by a peasant woman. 
During the night, the peasant reveals herself to be a 
witch. She mounts Khoma's back and rides him 
throughout the night, collapsing dead on the ground 
at dawn, transforming in death into a young wornan. 
Fleeing to the nearest town, Khoma is hired by a 
local rich landowner to read scriptures for three 
consecutive nights over the body of his recently 
deceased daughter—who turns out to be the witch 
he previously encountered. Khoma reluctantly 
agrees and is nightly threatened by the undead 
witch, sitting upright in her coffin, protected only by 
the chalk circle he draws around his lectern. On the 
third night, the witch calls on all the sundry demons 
and beasts of Hell to aid her. Finally the Viy, the most 
feared monster of all, is summoned. Once its tre- 


Valeri Kosinets and Natalia Petrova as the title characters of Ptushko's swan song, 


RUSLAN I LYUDMILA (1.973). 


mendous eyelids are raised, the Viy is able to detect 
the student, making him visible and vulnerable to all. 

Viy is one of the few genuine horror films that 
have been made in the Soviet Union, Apparently 
fulfilling a longing for this type of film, it was a 
tremendous success and has remained in cinema 
repertories since its initial release. (I first saw it in 
Leningrad in 1981 to a sold-out audience who 
gasped and covered their eyes throughout the 
screening.) Though quite tame by the Western stan- 
dards of its time, Viy does contain some genuinely 
chilling moments, such as the close shot of the 
sinister old witch advancing directly towards the 
camera, then mounting Khoma and riding him like 
a pony high into the dark night's sky. The pivot of the 
story, of course, is the infernal events witnessed by 
Khomain the church, culminating in the third night's 
creatures—a wildly imaginative collection of ghouls 
created by Ptushko and his longtime assistant, Sarra 
Mokil. The scene climaxes in the appearance of the 


Viy itself, a gargantuan, obese monstrosity with 
eyelids that sag to the very floor. 

The film's credits identify Ptushko's contribution 
as co-screenwriter, artistic supervisor, and director 
of the special effects sequences, while the overall 
direction is credited to a pair of graduating film 
students, Konstantin Yershov and Giorgi 
Kropachyov. However, the look of the film allows 
little doubt as to the identity of its true author, and 
leaves one with a profound regret that Ptushko did 
not make more horror films.” 

In 1968, Ptushko began pre-production work on 
what was to be his final film, Ruslan i Lyudmila 
(“Ruslan and Lyudmila”), an adaptation of 
Pushkin's monumental poem of the same name. It 
was to be one of Mosfilm's prestige productions: a 
big budget feature, shown in two feature-length 
segments. Ptushko himself wrote the script (in col- 
laboration with S. Bolotin), a far more difficult under- 
taking than Skazka o Tsare Saltane. Most of 
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Lyudmila rails against the comforts of captivity to the evil dwarf Chernomor (Vladimir Fyodorov). 


Pushkin's poem is in the form of dialogue-in-verse, 
which was rather easily transferred intact to the film 
as dialogue. But Pushkin's “Ruslan and Lyudmila” is 
chiefly told in narrative, which required inventing 
dialogue-in-verse in the style of Pushkin—a risky 
undertaking in a country where every child takes in 
Pushkin with his mother's milk. There was much 
negotiating between Mosfilm administrators and 
government agencies that coordinated film produc- 
tion. A Pushkin scholar was summoned to evaluate 
the soundness of the script, which he finally did. All 
these steps—together with the death of Ptushko's 
wife and his own, subsequently failing health—de- 
layed the commencement of production. Shooting 
eventually began and the film was released in the fall 
of 1972. 

In Kiev, the capital of ancient Russia, the brave 
young knight Ruslan weds Lyudmila, the daughter of 
the sovereign Prince Vladimir. But on their wedding 
night, Lyudmila is whisked away from her husband's 
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embrace by the evil dwarf magician, Chernomor, to 
his remote castle in the north. Prince Vladimir angrily 
annuls Ruslan's marriage and offers his daughter's 
hand to the man brave enough to find her and bring 
her back. Ruslan and three rivals—Rogdai, Ratmir, 
and Farlaf—accept the challenge and set out to find 
her. Each of these rivals finds other feminine distrac- 
tions along the way. In Chernomor's gloomy castle, 
Lyudmila awakes in horror to find herself the captive 
of the evil wizard, and she spurns his advances. After 
many adventures and obstacles, Ruslan defeats 
Chernomor and robs him of his power by cutting off 
his long beard. Ruslan sets out for Kiev with 
Lyudmila who has been put in a sleeping trance by 
Chernomor. En route, Ruslan is killed by his rival 
Farlaf, who then takes the princess back to her 
father. A kind magician brings Ruslan back to life 
with magic water and Ruslan arrives in Kiev while it 
is under attack by the ruthless enemy hordes of 
Pechenegs. Ruslan defeats the Pechenegs and re- 


Ruslan prepares to unbeard the flying Chernomor. 


vives Lyudmila with a magic ring. All Kiev rejoices at 
their second wedding feast. 

Ruslan i Lyudmila is one of Ptushko's richest 
works, a compendium of all the techniques and 
special effects he had developed in previous films. 
His miniature work reached its peak here, especially 
in the model of Chernomor's icy kingdom with its 
gloomy castle perched atop a craggy cliff. Just as 
memorable are the sequences of Ruslan riding 
through the haunted woodlands at sunset—which 
employ a three-dimensional miniature forest, built 
on a rotating platform, inserted behind the actor via 
blue-screen projection.? The real show stopper, 
however—and perhaps the outstanding visual 
achievement of Ptushko's career—is Ruslan's en- 
counter with the mountainous severed head of a 
giant, decapitated years before by his brother, the 
spiteful and diminutive Chernomor. Ruslan comes 
upon the head in the dead of night, while the moon 
just barely shines through the clouds and thunder 


tumbles in the distance. He awakens the sleeping 
head by tickling its nostril with his sword, causing a 
blasting thunderous sneeze that sets flocks of birds 
nestling in the head's nose and beard flying. This 
sequence is one of Ptushko's most breathtaking, 
and rightly so, as it is one of the central images in 
Pushkin's poem. 

On the other hand, there are also problerns with 
Ruslan i Lyudmila, which probably reflect 
Ptushko's declining health. There is a certain cheap- 
ening of effects in some scenes—for the first time, 
Ptushko uses a zoom lens to punctuate reactions, 
and some of the blue screen shots are carelessly 
realized. These lend the film an added sad irony, as 
Ptushko's greatest concern before shooting began 
was to devise new approaches to special effects 
photography—methods that would take into ac- 
count the increased sophistication of viewers who 
had seen a man walking on the moon's surface on 
television. The result is a romantic work poised 
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uneasily between the old and the new. Ruslan i 
Lyudmila was Ptushko's final creative gasp. He 
died several months after its release, at the age of 72. 

The trajectory of Aleksandr Ptushko's career 
took him through dramatic times, momentous 
events, developing technologies, and maturing ar- 
tistic sensibilities. The discovery of his work suggests 
that great artists working in the field of fantastic 
cinema are not the exclusive property of certain 
countries or periods, and hopefully will stimulate 
research in other insufficiently-known national cine- 


mas. Only recently has an interest in the Asian 
fantasy film gathered momentum in the West—what 
might be found in a country like India, with its own 
tich and unique heritage of fantasy? 

Talented directors are everywhere to be found, 
but the truly gifted—such as Aleksandr Ptushko— 
are a rarer breed. They belong to that elite group of 
storytellers whose boundless imaginations are ca- 
pable of conjuring, as a gift to all people, the land- 
scapes of truly fantastic worlds. 


NOTES 


! Not having seen a Russian-language print of the 
film, | don't know whether Andreyev's perform- 
ance is improved in its native tongue. A much 
better choice, it seems, would have been Sergey 
Stolyarov, who played the title character in 
Sadko. Stolyarov does play a supporting role in 
Iya Muromets, that of the youngest bogatyr, 
Alyosha Popovich. 


2 It is curious, but perhaps not coincidental, that 
this type of heroic epic was also the subject matter 
of the first American widescreen film, THE ROBE 
(1953), and also the widescreen Italian pepla 
which followed it. In fact, the Russian film-bylina 
warrants comparison with the Italian peplum, 
especially those of Vittorio Cottafavi, Giacomo 
Gentilomo and Pietro Francisci, whose films also 
mix superhuman strongmen with magical and 
supematural adversaries. Consider too that the 
Russian film-bylina draws on myths native to 
Russia, just as many of the Italian pepla feature a 
hero native to Italy (and to cinema)—Maciste. 


3 Vitkovich and Yagdfeld'’s script was published in 
1959 in Moscow as SAMPO. 


4 SOVETSKY FILM #9 (1964), p. 16. 


5  Pushkin's “The Tale of Tsar Saltane" was previ- 
ously filmed in the Soviet Union by V. and Z. 
Broumberg—a —brother-and-sister animation 
team—in 1943. 


This charming character is played by a mari- 


onette, recalling the puppets of Ptushko's early 
features. 
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7 Inany discussion of Vly in the West, one cannot 
avoid mentioning the name of Mario Bava, whose 
BLACK SUNDAY [La Maschera del demonlo, 
1960] was purportedly based on Gogol's tale. 
Even the brief synopsis of Ptushko's faithful adap- 
tation given above reveals that Bava's debt to 
Gogol was limited to the borrowing of some 
characters’ names and the presence of a witch. It 
is a great shame that Bava never attempted a 
literal filming of Gogol's story, as its dramatic 
setting—a man alone in a room—was one that 
Bava confessed as his favorite. A more fruitful 
comparison, perhaps, could be made with the 
“Wurdalak” episode in Bava's BLACK SABBATH [I 
tre volti della paura, 1963], whose sets, cos- 
tumes and characters capture much of the same 
mood as Ptushko's film. 


8 "Ruslan and Lyudmila” was previously filmed in 
1913 (with trick photographic sequences by ac- 
claimed Russian animator Ladislas Starevich), 
and again in 1938, directed by I. Nikitchenko and 
V. Nevezhin, and starring Sergey Stolyarov 
(Sadko). 


9 This convincing effect recalls Max Fleischer's 
“stereoptical camera, " developed in 1933, a pat- 
ented system (predating Walt Disney's more 
elaborate multi-plane camera) that permitted 
animated characters to move in the foreground of 
three-dimensional, miniature scenery. Ptushko 
used this system previously in Vly, to film the 
flight of the witch. 


P 


Aleksandr L. Ptushko 


Filmography (1956-1972) 


Compiled by Alan Upchurch 


1956 ILYAMUROMETS (“llya Muromets”) 1966 SKAZKA O TSARE SALTANE 
Color, widescreen, 10 reels, 2556 meters (“The Tale of Tsar Saltan”) 
Video: USA: THE SWORD AND Color, 70mm, 9 reels, 2,906 meters 
THE DRAGON (100 minutes) 
[Cut, pan/scanned, English-dubbed *Video: (ISA: World Intervideo 
version] (Russian w/ German subtitles!) 
United Home Video, $59.95 
Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 1967 viy (“Viy”) 
France: Le geant de la steppe Color, 8 reels 
[French-dubbed, uncut] Direction: K. Yershov and G. Kropachyov 
Hollywood Video, $N/A Co-screenplay, artistic supervision and 
Socai Film, $N/A direction of special effects: A. Ptushko 

*Video: USA: Ark's Intervideo 

1959 SAMPO (*Sampo") (Russian, no subtitles) 
Color, widescreen, 10 reels, 2671 meters Japan: Toho Videodisc TLL-2051 
Video: (ISA: THE DAY THE EARTH FROZE (Russian w/ Japanese subtitles) Y9,249 
[English-dubbed, par/scanned, 67m 
AIP-TV version] 1972 RUSLAN I LYUDMILA 
Shock Theater Video, $22.50 ppd. (*Ruslan and Lyudmila") 

Color 

1961 ALYE PARUSA (“Crimson Sails”) *Video: USA: Videograph International 
Color, widescreen, 9 reels, 2408 meters Picture (Russian w/ English subtitles) 
Video: France: Les voiles ecarlates France: Rouslan et Lyudmila 
Socai Films (French-dubbed), $N/A Socai Films (French-dubbed) 


1964 SKAZKA O POTERYANNOM VREMENI 
(“A Tale of Lost Time”) 
Color, 8 reels, 2193 meters 


*Note: These tapes are available in the US in NTSC, Russian language versions (without subtitles, unless otherwise 
indicated) from video stores in cities with large Russian populations. This appears to be largely a cottage industry, so the 
quality ranges from poor to fair. Our attempts to contact these Russian video labels directly—like Ark's Intervideo in San 
Francisco—have been too problematical to recommend. Therefore, we advise interested readers to go to the video stores 
where these tapes were acquired for this article: 


Brighton Video Club Romano Video Club 
520 Brighton Beach Ave. 1067 Brighton Beach Ave. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 Brooklyn, NY 11235 


As the first part of this article wentto press, we were assured by both these stores that they would sell Ptushko tapes through 
the mail. Apparently, they have since had a change of policy; these titles are now available for rent only, and only to local 
members. We deeply regret the inconvenience and encourage our readers to scout other Russian video stores in other 
major cities—and let us know if you find these titles anywhere for sale! 
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SADKO 


France: Melisa Vidéo, VIP Vidéo, N/A 
USA: Corinth Films (35mm rental), 34 Gansevoort St., 
New York, NY 10014 (800) 221-4720 


THE MAGIC VOYAGE OF SINBAD 
USA: Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 


By Tim Lucas 


HEN ALEKSANDR Ptushko's 
Sadko was first released here in 1953 by 
Artkino, the Soviet import distributor, 
their complete, subtitled version was 
found to be commercially neither fish nor fowl. Its 
juvenile aspects and bracing naiveté were beneath 
the pretensions of art-house audiences, and its 
subtitles blockaded its access to the young. In the 
early '60s, Artkino unloaded the film's English-lan- 
guage rights (along with those of Aleksandr Kozyr 
and Mikhail Karyukov's space fantasy Nebo Zovet, 
“The Heavens Call,” 1959) to Roger Corman's 
Filmgroup company—for a paltry $4,000.! 

As usual with Filmgroup productions, the task of 
making these masterpieces of world cinema “re- 
leasable” was turned over to a select group of no- 
name USC graduates. The Americanization of 
Sadko was the second assignment at Filmgroup for 
22 year-old Francis Coppola, who had previously 
turned Nebo Zovet into the notorious BATTLE 
BEYOND THE SUN [VW 4:47-48]. With both films, 
Coppola was instructed to condense the footage to 
a length suitable for double-billing and, by using a 
subtitled reference print from Artkino, to script new 
English dialogue for the dubbing sessions. (The 
legend that Coppola claimed to speak fluent Russian 
to get the assignment is probably apocryphal, as at 


How Francis Coppola turned SADKO into 


THE MAGIC VOYAGE OF SINBAD 


least one of the prints provided to Filmgroup was 
subtitled.) Coppola's most amusing directive—ac- 
cording to Michael Goodwin and Naomi Wise's ON 
THE EDGE: THE LIFE & TIMES OF FRANCIS COPPOLA— 
was to keep audiences from perceiving that these 
films were Russian; America was, after all, inthe heat 
of a Cold War. Corman was reportedly obliged by his 
contract with Artkino to include the words “A 
Mosfilm Production” onscreen, but printed them so 
low on prints of BATTLE BEYOND THE SUN that it 
was blocked during projection by the 1.85: 1 aperture 
plate. The Mosfilm credit does appear onscreen—as 
“Mossfilm” in THE MAGIC VOYAGE OF SINBAD, 
which is also a standard ratio 1.33 film, despite the 
advertised claim that it was photographed in “Vista- 
Scope.” In fact, anamorphic photography did not 
reach the Soviet Union until Ptushko's next feature, 
THE SWORD AND THE DRAGON [/lya Muromets, 
1956].2 

James Landis, according to his AFI file, was also 
involved in the film's reconstruction; it seems likely, 
considering that he made his directorial debut the 
following year (with THE SADIST, 1963), that Landis 
was placed in charge of directing the dubbing ses- 
sions. These sessions employed a number of famil- 
iar voices from other Filmgroup productions. Julian 
Burton, a pseudonymous actor who played the 
bearded beatnik poet Maxwell H. Brock in Corman's 
A BUCKET OF BLOOD (1959), provided the voices 
for both “Sinbad” and “King Neptune” (respectively 
Sadko's title character and the Tsar of the Ocean), 
while the role of Neptune's daughter *Princess Mor- 
giana” (llmen) was dubbed by Luana Anders—who 
subsequently played “the other woman” to a mer- 
maid in Curtis Harrington's NIGHT TIDE (1961) and 
a participant in two watery murders in Francis Cop- 
pola and Jack Hill's DEMENTIA 13 (1963). Coppola 
himself contributed his own inimitable baritone to 
the few lines spoken by “Thomas,” a bear-wrestling 
peasant. 

All of the film's original character names were 
replaced by the dodgy Coppola, as were the names 
of the artists who brought them to life on the screen. 
Aleksandr Ptushko's name appears nowhere on 
MAGIC VOYAGE; the direction is credited to the 


thinly disguised “Alfred Posco” and, with the excep- 
tion of Rimski-Korsakov's music credit, all of the 
original screen credits were substituted with vaguely 
Slavic pseudonyms like “Edward Stolar" (for S. Stol- 
yarov) and “Lucille Vertisya” (for L. Vertinskaya). 

Despite all of this shady subterfuge, the differ- 
ences between the two versions of the film are not as 
extensive as one might expect. Sadko features a 
good deal of exuberant musical interludes, with lots 
of lusty Russian dancing—particularly at the mer- 
chant's celebration in Novgorod—and these were 
obvious candidates for removal. The primary altera- 
tion of retained footage involved the pointless 
changing of names and histories: Sadko begins 
with the return of the anonymous wandering min- 
strel Sadko to his homeland of Novgorod, which he 
finds to be in a depressed state; THE MAGIC VOY- 
AGE OF SINBAD opens with the world-famous sailor 
and adventurer Sinbad returning to his impover- 
ished hometown of Covasan, where he finds himself 
ostracized for having squandered the spoils of his 
travels in other lands. 

Sadko begins with one of the few scenes deleted 
entirely from SINBAD, in which Sadko is introduced 
while gondoliering his small boat along the Volga 
River, to which he sings: 


Farewell, farewell, O Volga River! 
Twelve years I've sailed on your waves; 
My heart will yearn for you forever, 

But new and valiant feats it craves... 


Receive, O Volga, Sadko's parting bow! 

I'll never forget your kindness and your grace 
But, oh, my heart's afire with longing now 

And would the wide and mighty world embrace! 


As Sadko's rich voice is carried on the wind, the 
camera is similarly carried in a series of retreating 
steps from his boat to the river, from the river to the 
shore, from the shore to the city of Novgorod. 
MAGIC VOYAGE joins the character on these shores, 
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in an exquisite tracking shot that follows him through 
asuperbly delineated portrait of Old World industry, 
happily saluting and interacting with various 
steelsmiths, swordmakers, loggers, and woodcut- 
ters. A fascinating illustration of the changes be- 
tween the two versions occurs almost immediately, 
with Sadko/Sinbad's encounter of the water-carry- 
ing Lubava/Luberia, with whom he falls in love at first 
sight. Here is their meeting as it appears in Sadko: 


LUBAVA: Why do you look at me like that? 
SADKO: Don't be angry. May I have a drink of 

water? [HE TAKES HER WATER BUCKET IN 
HIS HANDS, DRINKS.] What's your name? 


LUBAVA: Lubava. [HE CONTINUES HOLDING THE 
BUCKET, SHE TRIES TO TAKE IT BACK.] 


SADKO: Won'tlever see you again? 


LUBAVA: Who knows? 


SADKO: How shall | find you? 


LUBAVA: Where there's a will, there's a way. 


In MAGIC VOYAGE, the dialogue is less formally 
but similarly worded. A significant change in tone is 
effected, however, by the omission of Lubava's intro- 
duction, which leaves Sinbad fondling her bucket for 
an inordinate amount of time and looking, frankly, 
like a pervert. The effect is actually emphasized when 
Lubava's flirtatious “Who knows?" is translated into 
Luberia's offended *Let me pass!" 

Considering that Filmgroup's revision of Sadko 
was undertaken at the height of the Cold War, it is 
not surprising that pains were taken to exile (or bury) 
certain humanist sentiments in the film's dialogue 
which, given the political atmosphere of the times, 
had a not-too-subtle ring of communism. For ex- 
ample, after saving the neck of an indebted citizen by 
presenting his debtors with his own sable hat, Sadko 
loudly lectures the sullen execution crowd, wonder- 
ing what has becorne of the happy town he remem- 
bered. As the crowd disperses, a peasant woman 
approaches Sadko with an unhappy child in tow. “If 
you find happiness,” she urges the minstrel, “leave 
sorne of it for us poor folk." 

Also missing from MAGIC VOYAGE, for the same 
reason, is the bulk of Sadko's crashing of that 
evening's celebration of the town merchants. Strid- 
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ing proudly into the center of festivities and introduc- 
ing himself, Sadko is recognized by no one but a 
neurotic monk, who remembers him from that after- 
noon, “stirring up the townsfolk in the marketplace 
with his wild talk." When the merchants demand a 
performance to see what kind of minstrel he is, 
Sadko directs a melodic lampoon against his boor- 
ish hosts, which encompasses the mindless dia- 
logue spoken by them prior to his arrival: 


The wise man boasts of his mother and Sire, 
The fool boasts of his young wife. 


The merchant boasts of his swollen purse, 
And the rich man of his gold... 


When the presiding merchant asks how Sadko 
dares to direct such insults at this distinguished 
assembly, the minstrel answers that his words were 
only a preamble—to an offer. Advising the mer- 
chants that they cannot take their riches with them 
*to the other world," Sadko suggests that they 
empty their swollen purses to finance his voyage to 
acquire for the people of Novgorod the fabled Bird of 
Happiness. The capitalists scoff at this proposal, 
aghast that a beggar would presume to lecture the 
rich. Also missing from the celebration scene are a 
few cutaways to the brooding lvashka, a rebellious 
orphan who is inspired by Sadko's idealism and 
follows him out of the town hall, becoming the first to 
enlist for the coming voyage. Coppola cast an en- 
tirely opposite light on the scene in MAGIC VOYAGE, 
wherein this character pops out of nowhere to join 
Sinbad, introducing himself as *Hadabad—the 
Fool!" 

In one of the film's most famous scenes, Sadko/ 
Sinbad goes to the edge of a moonlit lake to console 
himself with music. As he strums his harp and sings, 
unseen to him, Neptune's daughter— Princess llmen 
in Sadko, Morgiana in MAGIC VOYAGE—rises from 
the lake in response to his sadness. The song is 
presented without subtitles in the Artkino version of 
Sadko, but has the feel of a stirring spiritual, and was 
turned by Filmgroup into a kind of crooner song, 
written (as far as the credits may be trusted) by John 
Smich and sung by Geno Marsili. The contrast of the 
song's loud delivery with a setting of such eerie 
stillness and quiet may seem interesting in MAGIC 
VOYAGE but, after you've seen the original, it be- 
comes a sequence of profound vulgarity. In fact, a 
similar embarrassment occurs in all of the subse- 


Ilmen/Morgiana (Ninel Myshkova) declares her love for Sadko/Sinbad 
(Sergei Stolyarov) in SADKO/THE MAGIC VOYAGE OF SINBAD (1953/62). 


quent musical interludes (Sinbad's dominance of 
the Phoenix with his harp, his serenading of King 
Neptune and his Queen, his homecoming song, 
etc.), in which the original accompaniment of a 
single harp is gratuitously overblown into full, cater- 
wauling orchestra, 

A minor change in dubbing occurs the following 
morning, as Sadko/Sinbad attempts to catch the 
golden-winged fish which Princess Ilmen/Morgiana 
promised him to win the bet to finance his fleet. He 
must accomplish the catch by sunrise and, just 
before the Princess guides the fish into his hand-cast 
nets, the scene cuts to Lubava/Luberia, watching the 
scene from a nearby parapet. In Sadko, she says 
with a dreadful gasp: “The sun...” In MAGIC VOY- 
AGE, she says, “Help him...” (Remember, this is the 
pervert who fondled her bucket for whom she's 
pleading!) After the fleet is built and his crew is 
assembled, Sadko/Sinbad is met by his lady love, 
who loops an amulet around his neck in farewell. 
Again, the two films present two meanings; in the 
Russian version, Lubava says that the amulet con- 
tains a clump of Novgorod soil, to remind Sadko of 
where his heart belongs; in the Filmgroup version, 


the pendant is given supernatural (as opposed to 
national) substance as Luberia tells Sinbad, “If you 
wear this amulet, I'll feel safer.” In the Russian 
version, Lubava is shown watching Sadko's fleet sail 
away in three poignant shots, whereas she is re- 
duced to one in MAGIC VOYAGE. 

The actual “voyage” in both versions of the film 
is fairly identical, and no other significant changes 
occur until after the disillusioning Indian episode, 
when the wind seems to have entirely gone out of the 
poor travellers' sails. 

The pivotal scene of Sadko occurs as the min- 
strel's fleet sails past the shores of ancient Egypt, its 
Great Sphinx—in a marvelously imaginative touch— 
looking beautifully detailed and unweather-worn. 
Because Coppola's agenda was to eliminate as 
many of the film's musical interludes as possible, 
and due to his earlier decision to ignore the native 
significance of Sadko/Sinbad's amulet, this critical 
moment becornes the outstanding editorial blunder 
of MAGIC VOYAGE. As Sadko/Sinbad's fleet sails 
along the Egyptian shore, one of his crewmen sings 
a woeful song, its words full of longing for his 
country. The camera pans along the deck, all of the 
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Sadko performs a water-logged waltz for King Neptune/Tsar of the Ocean (S. Kayukov). 


shipmates focused on the singer, except for Sadko/ 
Sinbad, who is looking inside himself through the 
amulet around his neck. The adventurer slowly 
realizes that home is where happiness is, images of 
Novgorod and Lubava replacing the Egyptian 
scenery in a lovely blue-screen shot. When Lubava's 
face merges with that of the Great Sphinx, wonder 
dissolving into Wonder, Sadko remembers the 
happiness he felt with this woman, who always knew 
what he needed this fatuous voyage to learn. He 
directs his ships back to Novgorod. 

To those who find delight in BATTLE BEYOND 
THE SUN's warring phallus oculus and vagina 
dentata, Coppola's fumbling of this touching scene 
must count as his first professional disaster. In 
MAGIC VOYAGE, the sailor's lament is lopped 
completely off, and Sinbad's thoughts are tele- 
graphed long before his nostalgic images erase the 
Egyptian shoreline, by an overbearing narrator. 
*And the Sphinx told Sinbad, 'Happiness is your 
heart in Covasan,'" we are told. The condescension 
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makes the heartfelt images redundant when they 
appear and, of course, Sinbad seerns to be staring at 
his amulet as if he's trying to figure out where the hell 
he found it. 

In MAGIC VOYAGE, after Sinbad delivers his last 
line (“Follow your hearts to happiness!”), the music 
is suddenly interrupted by Ronald Stein's fanfare 
from Roger Corman's movie ATLAS (1960), a 
snippet which also heralds the end of BATTLE BE- 
YOND THE SUN. The main titles are again repeated 
and, after these, the image track closes on the final 
image of the original—the rainbow arcing joyously 
over the city of Novgorod... er, Covasan. 

Sadko runs approximately 89m, whereas 
THE MAGIC VOYAGE OF SINBAD's press 
materials list it at 79m. In fact, the Filmgroup 
version certainly runs less than 75m; it is hard to 
tell with any certainty, as rnost prints in circulation 
are B&W TV prints shortened to play in 90m 
timeslots. Sinister Cinema's tape is in color and runs 
71m 16s. 


Filmgroup's chicanery with Sadko also exten- 
ded to the MAGIC VOYAGE pressbook, an uproar- 
ious masterpiece of tub-thumping bushwa. Here are 
some choice nuggets from its *Production Story": 


Since the birth of motion pictures, 
audiences have been regaled by the 
super-spectacle. THE MAGIC VOY- 
AGE OF SINBAD, produced in natural 
color and the latest and most exciting 
film process, VistaScope, is certainly 
the biggest picture ever produced 
from the standpoint of cast and 
budget. The story is the result of three 
years of research by a team of experts 
in all phases of the life, customs, 
legends and artifacts of the period. 
They found that the Sinbad legends 
were spread over most of central and 
eastern Europe. THE MAGIC VOY- 
AGE OF SINBAD is a compilation of 
the most popular of these legends. 
The intense research for THE MAGIC 
VOYAGE OF SINBAD also brought to 
light some of the interesting military 
tactics of the period, among which 
was the use of elephants and camels 
during major battles. In order to 
authenticate the battle between the 
Persian Prince and the men of 
Sinbad, thousands of elephants and 
camels had to be found and trans- 
ported to the location scene. 


Oddly, only a couple of elephants and camels ap- 
pear onscreen during the Persian... that is, the 
Indian scenes. And how about this hearty hosanna, 
from the section labelled “Advance Publicity": 


lt is a perfect children's picture, a 
massive and sweeping saga of the 
triumph of good over evil, a whole- 
some and colorful entertainment 
designed to please children and de- 


light adults. It can not fail to receive 
the support of local PTA and religious 
leaders—if they endorse one picture a 
year, this will be it. 


You can almost hear the copywriter murnbling to 
himself, “Unless they find out it's Russian.” 

THE MAGIC VOYAGE OF SINBAD may be a 
foolish translation of a wonderful film, but it is too 
feeble a disguise to fully desecrate Ptushko's original 
production. Ptushko's most splendid scenes—the 
capture of the gold-finned fish, the heroic battle 
against the Norsemen, the lulling song of the Phoe- 
nix, Sadko surfing along the tempestuous waters on 
a cypress board to his rendezvous with the Tsar of 
the Ocean—all remain essentially intact. So THE 
MAGIC VOYAGE OF SINBAD cannot help but be a 
remarkable viewing experience... in spite of itself. 


NOTES 


1 This information was provided by Jack Hill, who 
did not collaborate in Filmgroup's spaying of 
Sadko, but was busy working on other company 
business at the time—namely, the filming of addi- 
tional footage for the TV version of Corman's THE 
WASP WOMAN (1959). Evidence suggests that 
Filmgroup acquired Ptushko's majestic Sampo 
(1959) from Artkino during this same period, as it 
was the next imported title to receive the 
Filmgroup treatment (it was reduced to 67m and 
released as THE DAY THE EARTH FROZE in 1964). 
Coppola, who was in Europe during this period 
recording sound for Corman's THE YOUNG 
RACERS, had nothing to do with its preparation. 
Mysteriously, THE DAY THE EARTH FROZE was 


released to theaters by Renaissance Films— 
somebody explain that! TV prints bear the AIP 
imprint. 


? |n fact, some of Sadko's trick shots are wholly 
dependent on the fact that the film wasn’t shot in 
widescreen. Witness the scene in which the ship's 
young mascot throws a sword up to the defense- 
less Sadko/Sinbad on a mountain precipice, dur- 
ing his clash with the Norsemen: to eyes familiar 
with pan-and-scan techniques, the shot looks to 
be cutting from one side of the screen to the other, 
but the edit was intentional, allowing the sword to 
be tossed into the actor's hand from a shorter, 
offscreen distance. 
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AVAIS 


Weird Scenes On Tape and Disc 


By Tim Lucas 


THE DOORS 


1991, LIVE Entertainment (VHS), HF/S-SS, $92.95 
Image Entertainment (LD), HF/S-SS/LB, $39.95 


THE DOORS—THE SOFT PARADE 
1991, MCA, HF/S/CC, $19.95 


LOVE LION 


1991, Mystic Fire, HF/S, $19.95 
A T ONE POINT in THE Doors, 
Oliver Stone's controversial film biogra- 
phy of Jim Morrison, the poet/rock singer 
looks back on the extremes of his career 
and lifestyle and says, “Let's just say that | was 
testing the bounds of reality.” It's a crucial line 
toward an understanding of the film, because—for 
all its ghosts, apparitions, hallucinations, blood- 
drinking, and delirium—many viewers were unable 
to recognize Stone's film for what it is: one of the 
boldest, most intensive fantasy films of recent years. 

It should be obvious to anyone, even from a 
single viewing, that verisimilitude was never Stone's 
objective, but rather something far more ambitious. 
Much like Ken Russell's extraordinary musical 
“biopics” from THE MUSIC LOVERS (1970) to 
LISZTOMANIA (1976), THE DOORS addresses 
Morrison's life as a work of metaphorical biography, 
in which individual scenes may not be absolutely true 
to fact or chronology, but remain sedulously true to 
the chronology of the subject's own times and emo- 
tions, his works and unconscious—in other words, 
the truth unencompassed by facts. 

It may be that the comparative currency of the 
events portrayed in THE DOORS helped discourage 
its audience from interpreting the film as fantasy, 
which suggests that the film's importance can only 
increase with the passing of time. Among the film's 
key detractors were Doors keyboardist Ray Manza- 
rek (the only group member who refused to cooper- 
ate with the filming) and its own producer, Bill 
Graham, who publicly apologized for the film last 
May on NBC-TV's LATER WITH BOB COSTAS, just 
months before his untimely death in a helicopter 
accident on October 25, 1991. Both men were upset 
by the film's obsession with Morrison's dark side and 
the broken promises of the 1960's, regretting that it 


Val Kilmer as Jim Morrison. 


did not also encapsulate the naive optimism of the 
era or the band's own happier moments, with Man- 
zarek particularly displeased by its downplaying of 
thecreative inputof the other band members, as well 
as certain historical inaccuracies. 

Objection: Jim Morrison never “quit” film 
school, but graduated with honors from UCLA with 
Manzarek. Rebuttal: Stone uses Morrison's student 
film (images of Indian ceremonies, Nuremberg ral- 
lies, dark eroticism and ledge-walking) to presage 
his most basic flaws and obsessions, also to illus- 
trate how the messages that inform popular music 
can be anathemical to film; his quitting is the first of 
the film's iconoclasms. Objection: The Doors never 
took peyote together in the desert. Rebuttal: This 
extended scene, by and large the most stimulating 
stretch of the entire picture, has nothing to do with 
reality; it metaphorically addresses how the group 
arrived at its musical unity, through confession and 
heightened experience, as well as Morrison's con- 
frontation of his unique vision, as he admits his fears 
and drifts away from his compatriots, following the 
Shaman spirit into the desert, to explore the “weird 
scenes inside the gold mine.” In a sense, the 
sequence objectifies the band's music with images. 
Objection: *Light My Fire" was never sold as a com- 
mercial jingle and, when it was performed live on THE 
ED SULLIVAN SHOW, Morrison didn't roar “Girl, we 
couldn't get much higher—yeah!” directly at the 
camera (and, by implication, at the CBS censor). 
Rebuttal: The point of this other invented icono- 
clasm isn't that the appearance didn't go this way, 
but that, in a strange way, the moment might have 
been more truthful if it had. In dramatic terms, the 
SULLIVAN appearance paves the way for later inci- 
dents of public disobedience; in terms of dramatic 
success, especially in its pre-show details (the per- 
forming dogs, Will Jordan), it's one of the few epi- 
sodes in the film that miscalculate the margin of 
safety between fantasy and parody. Let's just say 
that Stone, like Morrison, was testing the bounds of 
reality—and, as with Morrison, sometimes it works, 
sometimes it doesn't. 

Filmed in Panavision [2.35:1], THE DOORS is 
available on cassette in a watchable, but altogether 
misrepresentative pan-and-scan transfer. Stone 
may overlook the role of the other Doors in Morri- 
son's creative life, but the pan-and-scan edition 
literally deletes Robbie Krieger (Frank Whaley), John 
Densmore (Kevin Dillon), and Manzarek (Kyle 
MacLachlan) from several onstage compositions, 
robbing the film of the actors' meticulously re- 
hearsed stage dynamics. Many of the film's most 
powerful images are panoramic in nature; for ex- 
ample, the intimidating police barricade, positioned 
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shoulder-to-shoulder onstage at the San Francisco 
concert, loses both its impact and meaning when 
reduced to just a few officers. More importantly, in 
the film's original screen ratio, Val Kilmer's uncanny 
impersonation of Jim Morrison attracted and held 
the eye; on videocassette, the eye has no choice in 
the matter, forcibly devaluing Kilmer's performance 
of its element of allure. 

Happily, the letterboxed laserdisc version ap- 
pears to be complaint-proof. The transfer is hand- 
sorne, the sound is phenomenal, and the interrup- 
tions between sides— dividing the film into a simple, 
three-act structure of Inspiration, Success, and 
Downfall—are so well-placed that the viewer can 
take a reasonable intermission between sides with- 
out losing his emotional location within the picture. 
Best of all, the laserdisc allows a more thorough and 
specific investigation of Stone's almost subliminal 
uses of fantasy. 

THE DOORS opens in a recording studio, where 
a bearded, bloated Morrison is celebrating his birth- 
day by getting sloshed and reciting poetry. *The 
ceremony is about to begin," he announces, and we 
soar out over a desert landscape where Morrison, as 
a young boy, saw a family of Indians die in a roadside 
accident. Jerry Hopkins and Danny Sugerman's 
book NO ONE HERE GETS OUT ALIVE (crucial to any 
reading of Stone's sometimes elliptical film) explains 
that Morrison believed his own spirit was dislodged 
by a dying Indian overtaking him at the site of the ac- 
cident. In the next scene, Morrison is standing at a 
different roadside, now a young man hitchhiking to 
Los Angeles, and there is an immediate impression 
that Morrison has matured over time without mov- 
ing an inch outside that boyhood trauma. Frorn this 
point on, THE DOORS more or less accurately 
charts Morrison's chronology, and doesn't return to 
the “present”—the recording studio—for more than 
an hour [not until Side 2/35:33]. The story, therefore, 
unfolds and is allowed to get lost on a wholly impres- 
sionistic level, timeless and utterly tainted. 

The fiuid texture of Stone's film incorporates 
different aspects of the band's mythology, including 
aspects that did not yet exist in Morrison's lifetime— 
much like the two flash-forwards which he is shown 
of his own death [1/33:58-34:01 and 3/6:54-55|—for 
example, a couple of images derived from Ray Man- 
zarek's later videos for certain Doors songs. Stock 
footage of Indians rowing a canoe, “later” used in 
*Wild Child" (from THE DOORS: DANCE ON FIRE) 
appears in Morrison's UCLA student film [1/8:41], 
and timelapsed images of rising moons and Sunset 
Boulevard joyrides taken from the *L.A. Woman" 
video (on the same compilation) appear twice [1/ 
10:31-35 and 3/37:48-38:11]. These familiar im- 
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ages have a way, in this context, of making the film's 
perspective appear all the more slippery and irreal, 
and this fantastic perspective is further enhanced by 
Stone's use of Doors songs to complement mo- 
ments in which that music did not yet exist. Stone 
first tips his hand to these intentions when Jim 
climbs a tree into Pamela Courson (Meg Ryan)'s 
Venice, California balcony. The song *Love Street," 
not yet written, is used as foreground musical ac- 
companiment to his pursuit of her (moment of in- 
spiration? editorial commentary?) but, once on the 
balcony, the music is insinuated into the mornent it- 
self, its sound altered to simulate the volume and 
distance of a record being played at the party in- 
doors. 

Throughout THE DOORS, Stone plants a num- 
ber of visual symbols to reflect and personify Morri- 
son's death wish. One of these symbols is the an- 
cient Indian Shaman (Floyd Red Crow Westerman), 
whose death Morrison witnessed as a boy. This char- 
acter makes several ghostly appearances through- 
out the film: as a spirit guide present in Morrisons 
desert peyote trance, as a warning sign at Andy 
Warhol's Factory, and as one of Manzarek's own 
hallucinations, seen dancing onstage with Morrison 
at the incendiary San Francisco concert. Morrison 
also encounters a dóppelganger at Warhol's Fac- 
tory, just before teetering into the back room where 
Andy holds court; the dóppelganger, which chal- 
lenges our uniqueness and our very place in life, is 
now a classically-recognized symbol of death, and 
Stone wisely does not dwell on it, allowing it to pass 
like much other social flotsam and jetsom in 
Morrison's hallucinogenic haze. 

Of all these supernatural touches, the most sig- 
nificant is the recurring subliminal presence of a 
nameless, bald individual, who remains unidentified 
in the film's end credits—which conclude, neverthe- 
less, with the intriguing acknowledgement *... and 
Richard Rutowski.” A spokesman for Stone's 
IXTLAN Productions confirmed for VW that Rutowski 
—also credited as “Featured Extras Casting Assis- 
tant"— does in fact play this character, which was 
referred to throughout the filming as "Death." 
Clearly intended to be a well-guarded, textural 
secret, a Carolco spokesperson told VW that Stone 
would approve no photographs of Rutowski for 
release. 

“Death” appears at the following points of THE 
DOORS, as found on lmage Entertainment's 3- 
sided laserdisc: 


Morrison feels the presence of the Shaman 
(Floyd Red Crow Westerman) onstage at the 
disastrous Miami concert. 


34:59-35:01 


42:53-54 


As Indian amid the roadside wreck- 
age. 


As street performer wearing hat in 
BG. 


As homeless man staring into the 
flames, midscreen. 


As JM experiences “weird scenes in- 
side the goldmine,” he has a flash- 
forward vision of Death walking out of 
the Paris bathroom where he will die. 


Smoking, watching The Doors per- 
form from a strangely empty balcony 
at the Whisky a Go Go. 


As hippie, dancing in street, clapping 
hands. 


2:01-02 


In BG, a bald performer is blotting 


, head with makeup for an appearance 


on The Ed Sullivan Show; this may or 
may not be Rutowski. 


13:04-07 


13:51-54 


51:47-50 


In glasses, greeting Andy Warhol at 
door. 


As a coachman riding past Morrison 
and Nico, who gallantly tips his stove- 
pipe hat. 


Concert-goer, dancing at the bonfire. 


8:01-07 


19:40-20:29 


30:57-31:08 


32:00-05 


33:47-55 


As passenger on jet, extreme Screen 
Right. 


As concert-goer, dancing in conga 
line behind Morrison during live per- 
formance of *Break on Through." 


A guest at the birthday party, seated in 
outdoor chair at extreme Screen Left, 
with a white-painted face. When this 
shot resumes at 31.30, the character 
is no longer there, replaced by an- 
other actor! 


Morrison as boy (Sean Stone) walks 
across screen and climbs into Death's 
paternal lap. 


As spirit, exiting Paris bathroom, as 
seen by Pamela Courson. 
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course, there is also evidenc: 
recording | breakaways, 


more consistent framing 
ct abandoned as more 
tage was sacrificed. 

inconsistencies, and sorne- 
ause of them, THE DOORS 
especially rewarding conversion 
ideo medium. Let's hope it becomes 
one of the growing number of films—like 
JACOB'S LADDER and WHO FRAMED 
ROGER RABBIT?—to be expanded for its 

cable or network television broade 


“te other new Doors-related releases 
rate a post-scri pi 


for di 
film, theother for its im 


the group's ue. Ae On udin 
MCA's THE DOORS—THE SOFT PA- 


RADE, directed by Ray Manzarek, has been 

described as an antidote to Stone's film, 

and it does portray a band that knew how to 

smile and have fu the volatile 
i 


can hear quite 
keyboard improvi- 


ist the musical grain. Some- 

ssages from Doors songs weave 
their way into the melodies, and a poem 
called “In Memoriam” is dedicated to Mor- 
rison. One might imagine that such a visu- 
ally limited performance might run out of 
photographic energy rather quickly, but di- 
rectors Sheldon Rochlin and Maxine Harris 
deserve credit for the imagination and re- 
sourcefulness of their coverage. This isn't in 
any way a Doors concert, but LOVE LION 
does capture two artists searching for that 
complementary, creative, and altogether 
uncommercial balance that—gi h 
chernistry and historic momen 
explosive. In the meantir 
different way to spend a 
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Christopher Lee—the charm of Evil personified—in Terence Fisher's DRACULA, PRINCE OF DARKNESS (1966). 


THE CHARM OF EVIL: 
The Life and Films of Terence Fisher 


Wheeler Winston Dixon 
Introduction by John Carpenter 
Scarecrow Press, 591 pages, $59.50 


Order from Scarecrow Press, 
PO Box 4167, Metuchen, NJ 08840 


By Tim Lucas 
T HOUGH HIS OEUVRE 
has stood complete for nearly 
twenty years, the films of Terence 
Fisher have all but defied serious 
analysis for scholars of the horror film. Apart from 
David Pirie's insightful, all-too-brief appreciation in A 
HERITAGE OF HORROR: THE ENGLISH GOTHIC 
CINEMA (1946-72), not much has been written about 
Fisher's work that is very inspired, original or useful. 
Fisher's catalogue may be beloved and commercial, 


but his technique has persistently eluded descrip- 
tion. Even the late, great MIDI-MINUIT FANTASTIQUE 
found itself intellectually embarrassed by his riches, 
printing impoverished essays that proposed castles 
and blood as the symbols (as opposed to merely the 
content) of his work. Simply put, moreso than any 
other horror specialist, Terence Fisher had that 
ability which defines a true Master: his brushstrokes 
were invisible. 

When Wheeler Winston Dixon's THE FILMS OF 
FREDDIE FRANCIS [VW 8:55-58] appeared earlier this 
year with the promise of a thicker book on Fisher yet 
to come, there seemed little doubt about which 
volume would be the magnum opus. Thus, it was in 
a state of delighted anticipation that | began to read 
THE CHARM OF EVIL: THE LIFE AND FILMS OF TER- 
ENCE FISHER, a book which | subsequently fought 
almost every page of the way. 

In the best of his films, Terence Fisher deliniated 
an element of spirituality that remains strangely 
unique in a genre supposedly steeped in larger-than- 
life experiences. His unparalleled Frankenstein se- 
ries can be taken as a single work, one that follows 
the metamorphosis of physician into metaphysician 
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Michael Gough prepares to unmask Herbert Lom in Fisher's problem play, 
THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA (1962). 


into quack, as Baron Frankenstein's spiritual preoc- 
cupations blind him to the importance of human life 
and, finally, his own mental health. The Dracula films 
are often less concerned with blood-drinking than 
with inverting the traditional Christian concepts of 
communion, discipline, resurrection, even Mother 
and Child. Fisher's universe is preoccupied with 
cults, persuasion, and deathless rapture. Even his 
earthbound Phantom of the Opera is a kind of living 
ghost, obsessed by an idealized, disembodied love. 
Fisher's characters die less often from violence than 
from their adherence to a Belief. 

Very little of this definitive quality is addressed by 
Wheeler Dixon, who approaches Fisher, via Pirie, as 
the *John Ford" of the English Gothic Cinema. This 
is a very workable theory but, in Dixon's hands, the 
comparison is allowed to become odious, as in the 
case of this statement: *Ford is a sexist, racist, and 
awhite supremacist, no matter how we might qualify 
these defects in his vision. Fisher certainly is all these 
things as well." (P. 86) For a director who worked 
mostly in postwar drama and period melodrama, 
such modern classifications are not only invalid but 
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insensitive. Fisher's films are too spiritually inclined 
to address fleshy, racial matters, unless race is used 
(as in THE MUMMY, 1959) to suggest in ready visual 
terms a non-Christian (but no-less-seriously por- 
trayed) belief system. As for his approach to wornen, 
should Fisher be condemned in hindsight for pre- 
senting wornen as they were within the conventions 
of his historic period and elected genre? In truth, 
despite these conventions, Fisher consistently re- 
served the foreground of his films for women of 
dignity, intelligence, hurnor, and spiritual resolve— 
Mina Harker of HORROR OF DRACULA (1958), the 
self-sacrificing Baroness Meinster of BRIDES OF 
DRACULA (1960), Marie Eaton of THE DEVIL'S 
BRIDE (1967), and many others. 

THE CHARM OF EVIL proceeds to ignore the bio- 
graphical promise of its subtitle by revealing almost 
nothing of Fisher's life; Dixon also thwarts his stated 
intention *to establish Fisher's critical reputation" 
by clinging apologetically to traditions and conserva- 
tively to surfaces. There is a constant impression of 
a writer embarrassed not by the films he's discuss- 
ing, but by defending them to readers he doesn't 


trust to recognize their worth. His preoccupation 
with the thingness of meaning, as opposed to the 
meaning of things, reaches its apotheosis in a mania 
for synopses. In determining how best to review 
Fisher's mercurial films, Dixon literally re-views 
them, paragraph by paragraph, shot by shot. Of the 
453 pages devoted to the main body of the manu- 
script, more than half (230, by my count) are spent 
retelling in words, as mechanically as possible, the 
stories Fisher told in persuasive, fluid, Technicolor 
images. Such an approach does not make Fisher's 
brushstrokes visible, it only makes thern boring. 

The text veers at times frorn shot lists to point- 
less, tactile reminders that Dixon viewed many of 
Fisher's movies on a Steenbeck editing console at 
the British Film Institute. The pages are full of 
ephemera like “As Reel Five begins...," “The film 
begins with the 20th Century Fox logo...," and de- 
scriptions of how many "feet" Fisher required to 
make a point. Utterly oblivious to the irony of such a 
procedure, Dixon spends fourteen pages [369-382] 
scrutinizing the first 83 shots of THE HOUND OF 
THE BASKERVILLES (1958), an attempt to illustrate 
the former editor's talent for narrative economy! 
Apart from ignoring the contribution of the film's 
editor and screenwriter to the rnaterial, Dixon's me- 
ticulous dissection serves no other real purpose than 
to draw attention to his own familiarity with the 
vocabulary of filmmaking. It is in this spirit, too, that 
Dixon repeatedly nudges the reader with empty 
notices of “cookied” lighting. On one or two occa- 
sions, this smug approach edges into outright pre- 
sumption, as when Dixon's own dislike of “tilted 
camera shots” [Dutch angles] is offered as proof of 
Fisher's “disinterest” in the project. 

THE CHARM OF EVIL has its moments, despite 
these character flaws. It performs the significant 
service of evaluating Fisher's early, hard-to-see 
work, and some of its insights—like Dixon's com- 
parison of Dermot Walsh's Captain Cole in TO THE 
PUBLIC DANGER (1948) to David Oxley's Sir Hugo 
Baskerville—have a vivid ring of truth. The book is at 
its best when discussing lesser-known fare like STO- 
LEN FACE (1952), THE FOUR-SIDED TRIANGLE 
(also '52), THE STRANGLERS OF BOMBAY (1959), 
and THE GORGON (1964); | was particularly de- 
lighted to be shown the significance of the art direc- 
tion adorning Barbara Shelley's first appearance in 
THE GORGON. The acknowledged masterpieces do 
not fare so well. The Frankenstein series, Fisher's 
most ambitious achievement, is treated with impa- 
tience (FRANKENSTEIN CREATED WOMAN re- 
ceives only four small paragraphs of first-hand cov- 
erage) and convenient sentimentality (“Fisher 
[wanted] to continue his work, as does the Baron, 


but this was not to be.”—p. 287); THE MUMMY, 
CURSE OF THE WEREWOLF (1960), and ISLAND 
OF TERROR (1966) are consigned to a chapter 
about Fisher's “less successful” projects, where 
those films requiring deeper consideration are given 
less; Dixon also declares SHERLOCK HOLMES 
AND THE DEADLY NECKLACE (1962) “impossible 
to watch for more than a few hundred feet,” which is 
not only untrue, but critically irresponsible and 
proud. 

To say that THE CHARM OF EVILis sometimes dull 
doesn't mean that it isn't also sometimes astonish- 
ing. Twenty pages are spent retelling the story of 
THE CURSE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1957)—which is 
readily available in video stores—yet Dixon apolo- 
gizes for indulging Fisher's “lost film” FINAL AP- 
POINTMENT (1954) with a three-page description! 
He pronounces the opening minutes of CHILDREN 
GALORE (also '54) as “among the most beautiful in 
all of Fisher,” then concludes that “the film is not 
particularly distinguished cinematographically.” 
THE LAST MAN TO HANG? (1956), he continues, 
“seems influenced by Sidney Lumet's 12 ANGRY 
MEN more than anything else"—although Lumet's 
film was made one year later. And during his ap- 
praisal of Fisher's early melodrama THE LAST PAGE 
(1952), Dixon comments in dead earnest that 
* Jimmy Sangster's work as an assistant director is 
almost unnoticeable." 

In addition to a good deal of critical bewilder- 
ment, there are also sorne technical gaffes. In the 
pages devoted to DRACULA, PRINCE OF DARK- 
NESS (1966), the now-discontinued Technoscope 
format is miscalculated as having the width of two 
parallel CinemaScope frames—*an approximate 
ratio of 1:1.85”—whereas it was actually two 1.85:1 
widescreen frames wide, an overall ratio of 2.70:1. 
Regrettably, Dixon himself is the victim of the book's 
most agonizing technical error. On Page 222, the as- 
cendant closing paragraphs of a pivotal chapter— 
written with an almost musical cadence to segue 
from the early films into Fisher's Hammer period— 
have been discombobulated by the typesetter into 
an extended, unreadable hiccup. Why this wasn't 
caught in proof is a mystery but, in a case as extreme 
as this, errata slips should be made available. 

Like many champions of British horror in gen- 
eral, and of Terence Fisher in particular, | wanted 
very much for this book to succeed. Alas, the defini- 
tive study of Terence Fisher remains to be written. 
Whoever accepts that formidable challenge must 
find a way to explain Fisher's talent not in terms of 
the strokes of his brush, but in terms of what oc- 
curred just seconds earlier—in the stroke of his 
genius. 
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THE LETTERBOX 


ee 
A MESSAGE FROM 
BABYLON 


A thousand thanks for your 
generally kind, thoroughly insight- 
ful review of A YOUTH IN BABYLON 
[VW 6:56-57]. Your words are 
most flattering and deeply gratify- 
ing. 

THE LONG, SWIFT SWORD 
OF SIEGFRIED was a joint ven- 
ture of five companies: Entertain- 
ment Ventures of Los Angeles 
(me), Atlas International of Mu- 
nich, Alpha France of Paris, Nip- 
pon Herald of Tokyo, and Cinepix 
of Montreal. Each company put 
up $30,000 to produce the film, 
each in turn getting the distribu- 
tion rights to their respective terri- 
tories. | wrote the original story 
after screening the two old Fritz 
Lang “Ring” films. 

Iwas in Munich during produc- 
tion. [Adrian] Hoven was the direc- 
tor (that's a story in itself) and shot 
the picture with a dirty track. | went 
back to Germany after post-pro- 
duction was completed, picking 
up the workprint and CRI, bringing 
them back to LA. | then had to 


write a dubbing script in English, 
and cut the picture from a lugubri- 
ous German two hours to a play- 
able 80m. Hiring American voices 
for all the speaking parts (Stuart 
Lancaster was the voice of the 
King), | dubbed the picture at 
Paramount. The French and 
Japanese dubbed and cut their 
own versions, while my version 
was used in the US, Australia 
(where it was a blockbuster), and 
English Canada. My screen credit 
tead “English Version Written, 
Produced, and Directed by David 
F. Friedman," which was the 
truth. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN was 
being peddled by Walter Bedoni, 
an Italian representing (if | remem- 
ber correctly) Titanus, so all the 
prospective buyers assumed it 
was an Italian picture. Who 
amongus knew about such things 
as an Italian/Spanish/Yugoslavian 
co-production? The print 
screened at the Sero screening 
room, across the street from my 
Cordova Street offices in Los 
Angeles, was shown with the 
*dirty track," dubbed after pro- 
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duction, as | described. 

Neither [Herschell Gordon 
Lewis or |] has seen Don Farmer's 
VAMPIRE COP. I'm glad to learn 
that Mal Arnold is faring well and 
still appearing on film. 

I'll try to live up to everyone's 
expectations chronicling the adult 
industry in KINGS OF BABYLON. 


David F. Friedman 
Anniston, AL 


Thanks, Dave, for your informa- 
tive and generous reply to my 
review of your book—which | 
neglected to mention draws its 
title from the film-within-your- 
film STARLET, available from 
Private Screenings. | never meant 
to question your contributions to 
the English version of SIEG- 
FRIED; | just thought it seemed 


Some pint-sized penpals 
from Erich Kobler's THE 
SHOEMAKER AND THE ELVES 
[DIE HEINZELMANNCHEN, 
*The Little People," 1956]. 


unfair not to mention the on-set 
director of the film (Hoven) in the 
credits. Perhaps this is a fault 
peculiar to Private Screening's 
retitled version of the film, 
MAIDENQUEST. Best of luck with 
the second volume of your Con- 
fessions; my fingers are crossed 
that KINGS OF BABYLON will ex- 
plain, in greater detail, what you 
mean by "(that's a story in it- 
self)!” 


[eee cere thee 
A MEDAL FOR YOUR 
THOUGHTS 


| have my own explanation for 
the religious medal seen 
throughout THE EXORCIST. [VW 
6:25-26] First, consider what the 
medal depicts—the Holy Father 
hovering protectively over his In- 
nocent Child. To me, this is clearly 
meant to indicate Father Karras 
(the Holy Father) and Regan (the 
innocent child), for whom Kar- 
ras—Father Karras = Father 
Cares?—gives his life. The film 
can be given a psychological read- 
ing in that Regan's condition 
came on her when she believed 
that her father no longer cared for 
her. In the telephone scene, where 
Regan overhears her mother 
trying to reach her father in Rome, 
she turns and walks to her bed, 
passing a framed picture of herself 
and her father, who looks suspi- 
ciously like Jason Miller with a 
fluffed hairstyle. When Regan is 
given an absolute demonstration 
of “Father Cares” at the film's 
climax, she is cured. 

| appreciated the inside cover 
shot particularly, since it captures 
the point many people (the ones 
who insist that Karras was thrown 
out the window by the demon) 
seem to miss when they see the 
film. The shot clearly demon- 
strates that the demon possess- 
ing Karras intends to strangle 
Regan; the only thing that stops 
him is Karras himself, who 


screams “No!” then throws him- 

self out the window to save the 
child's life. 

Patrick Miller 

Lansing, MI 


Your reading of the medallion is 
perfectly logical, Patrick, as does 
your paralleling of the film's two 
fathers—especially considering 
that Regan's father can’t be 
reached in Rome, which itself 
parallels Karras’ loss of faithas a 
son of the Vatican. As for the in- 
side cover, it is in fact the first 
panel of a triptych that continues 
on the inside back cover and 
back. It is the sequence of Karras’ 
suicide—the trajectory of the 
demon's defeat. 


spate een TREE 
LET’S DO 
THE TAPE-WARP 
AGAIN 


In CBS Fox Video's quest to 
digitally remaster THE ROCKY 
HORROR PICTURE SHOW for 
stereo, almost all of the musical 
numbers were recorded from the 
soundtrack album. Frequent 
viewers (like there's any other 
kind!) know that vocals and inflec- 
tions differed between the film and 
album; for instance, in the case of 
*Rose-Tint My World," Rocky's 
voice is completely different. 
Rescoring the film with album 
tracks takes away some of the 
uniqueness of the film experience. 
Also, the film's closing number 
*Superheroes" has not been in- 
cluded. It had been cut from the 
initial 1975 release, but its rein- 
Statement in prints struck for the 
film's 10th Anniversary led many 
of us to expect its inclusion. 

| called Fox to complain, and 
was told that Lou Adler would not 
give them the video rights to the 
song. (Could it be that Adler plans 
to reinstate it after the two-year 
moratorium?) This is not an in- 
centive to “Be It in the Theater," 


as most circulating prints still do 
not contain this scene. However, 
*Science Fiction Reprise" (also 
cut from the '75 release) is rein- 

stated! 
Marc Edward Heuck 
Columbus, OH 


A ELSE A GRREU PSU PEN DU a RE OTNNEATU 
WHERE HAVE ALL THE 
. GOODTIMES GONE? —-. 


Several months ago, | was 
shopping for videos in a local retail 
store and bought THE BLOB and 
HOUSE ON HAUNTED HILL on 
the Goodtimes Home Video label 
for just $10 each. 

When | sat back to enjoy 
HAUNTED HILL, the letter “G” 
popped-up in the lower corner of 
the screen. | had seen other com- 
panies, such as Ocean Shores, 
superimpose their logo intermit- 
tently on tapes to discourage pi- 
racy, so | waited for it to go away. 
To my surprise, it didn't. | began 
fast-forwarding through the tape 
and couldn't find one scene with- 
out that ghostly “G!” It really dis- 
gusted me to see one of my favor- 
ite films ruined in this way, but I 
figured it might be a mistake. So | 
popped THE BLOB into my VCR 
to check it out. As the Blob came 
hurtling to Earth, so did the “G.” 
How could a video company do 
something like that to its custom- 
ers? When I'm watching a film, | 
don’t want to see a company's 
logo get more screen time than 
the stars! 

When | returned the tapes to 
the store, they allowed me to ex- 
change them for videos from 
other companies. | wrote a letter of 
complaint to Goodtimes, but 
never received any response. | 
have no idea if they are still disfig- 
uring their videos, because I've 
vowed never again to buy any- 
thing with their name on it. 


John Clayton 
Ellicott City, MD 
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FILCHING FULCI 


l recently had the displeasure 
of seeing Jorg Buttgereit's 
notorious NEKROMANTIK and— 
amid the rabbit skinnings, corpse 
fuckings, kitty bashings, etc.— 
made a startling discovery. In one 
scene, Buttgereit's hero sits in a 
crowded theater watching a par- 
ticularly misogynistic horror film. 
Onscreen, we see a woman being 
pursued by a killer wearing panty- 
hose over his face. Eventually, he 
captures her and begins slashing 
at her breasts. The camera cuts 
away and we see the audience 
again. Just before the hero exits in 
disgust, we hear the woman on- 
screen screaming as she is slowly 
eviscerated. This guttural scream 
is the same scream heard around 
the world in Lucio Fulci's ZOMBIE 
when the mad doctor's beautiful 
wife gets an eyeful of the splintered 


bathroom door. In addition, much 

of the background music in this 

film-within-the-film is also from 
ZOMBIE! 

Scott Grantham 

York, SC 


eee ÀÀ 
OUR MOST FREQUENT 
REQUEST 


Given the plethora of mail 
order firms which offer the same 
titles, are there any dealers | 
should definitely stay away from? 
If it hasn't already appeared in a 
VW I haven't seen, a report on the 
public domain mail companies 
might make a good article for a 
future issue. 

Chip Hess 
Chicago, IL 


Sometimes silence is the best 
criticism, Chip. A select group of 
mail order video companies like 


ERRATA 


Sinister Cinema and Festival 
Films, are meticulously checked, 
legitimate, PD businesses and 
we will continue to cover their 
outstanding releases. It has been 
brought to our attention that 
we've referenced one or two dis- 
honorable services in past issues; 
they won't be mentioned here 
again. As for an article/exposé on 
the subject, that's not what we're 
about. The purpose of VIDEO 
WATCHDOG is to address the na- 
ture and presentation of fantasy 
films on home video, not the 
video business—and certainly 
not the shady underbelly of that 
business. Your shopper's rule-of- 
thumb should be simple: If you 
find private individuals offering 
for sale major studio or contem- 
porary releases whose rights 
they couldn't possibly own, don't 
bet more on their business 
scruples than you can afford to 


lose. P 


7:5 David Prothero, who pub- 
lishes the eloquent British 
fanzine BLOODY HELLI, re- 
minded us that the “slinky 
student” at SUSPIRIA's 
Tanz Akademie is not 
named Sonia, but Olga. 
We were also misinformed 
that she was played by Ele- 
onora Giorgi, who in fact 
appeared in INFERNO; the 
actress who played Olga is 
not specifically identified in 
any credits for SUSPIRIA 
we could find. 

7:17 Dave Marshall asks us to 
emphasize that Marshall 
Discount Video was un- 
aware that Cannibal 
Holocausto was missing 
any footage. MDV's cata- 
logue update described the 


tape as “uncut” on the 

basis of information sup- 

plied by its distributor. 
8:13 We  mistakenly cited 
BLOOD OF DRACULA as 
the first film in Herman 
Cohen's *Teenage" horror 
quartet; according to Co- 
hen's interview in 
FANGORIA #109 (by Tom 
Weaver), it was actually the 
third—quickly produced as 
a co-feature for | WAS A 
TEENAGE FRANKEN- 
STEIN (1958). 


Orion Pictures informs us 
that THE SILENCE OF 
THE LAMBS was not filmed 
in Panavision (2.35:1), as 
reported. It was shot flat 
(1.85:1). Neither Orion's 


8:18 


post-production depart- 
ment or Jonathan 
Demme's office could ex- 
plain why the words 
“Filmed in Panavision” 
(along with Panavision's 
widescreen logo) appear 
onscreen during the end 
titles. 
8:38 The 1938 Soviet feature 
Rodina Zovet (“The 
Motherland Calls”) was 
misfiled in the short film 
category. 


DEMONS was released on 
Japanese laserdisc by 
Towa/Pioneer, not RCA/ 
Columbia. The ordering 
number we gave (SFO78- 
119) was correct. à 


8:52 
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“A PRODIGIOUS JOB OF RESEARCH, 
WORTHY OF SHERLOCK HoL_mes — 
OR SHOULD | say Professor Moriarty!” 
—Richard Gordon, Producer of FIEND WITHOUT A FACE 


No. 1, 1990 

Jess Franco Interview, 
Videography and Essay, Bissette 
on CUT & RUN, CARNIVAL OF 
SOULS, Rod Serling, Venezuelan 
Video Safari. 


Video 5€ nss 
WatchdoG --- 


Video 
WatchdoG ==- 


No. 3, Jan/Feb 1991 

GANJA & HESS, BLOOD COUPLE, 
ALIENS: SPECIAL EDITION, Pupi 
Avati, Alfred Hitchcock & 
PSYCHO. 


No. 4, Mar/Apr 1991 

BLUE VELVET Missing Scenes, 
Coppola's OPERATION: TITIAN 
Part 1, Narciso Ibañez Serrador 


No. 5, May/Jun 1991 

Restoring Mario Bava's BLACK 
SABBATH, Jack Hill's BLOOD BATH 
(OPERATION: TITIAN Part 2) 


No. 6, Jul/Aug 1991 
Special EXORCIST Issue! Missing 


No. 8, Nov/Dec 1991 
Dario Argento's TERROR AT THE 


No. 7, Sep/Oct 1991 
Barbara Steele 


Scenes, Subliminals, 
Suppressed Photos! 
Blatty, Friedkin, and 
Dick Smith interviewed. 


Interview and Videography, 
TERROR-CREATURES FROM THE 
GRAVE, Rothman's TRACK OF 
THE VAMPIRE (TITIAN Part 3). 


OPERA, The Russian Fairy Tales 
of Aleksandr Ptushko, John 
Carpenter, Freddie Francis 


Get your Paws on ’em! 


Wee Subscribe Now! 


WatchdoG 
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NY IN 


Only $16 USA, $19 Outside USA 
Sizes: Small, Medium, Large, X-Large 
Black; white letters, red paw and star. 


Video . 
WatchdoG 


P.O. Box 5283 
Cincinnati, OH 45205-0283 


Non-USA 
Surface | Air 
$24 $35 


Prices effective through USA 
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